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Declining  /mpo rfonce  of 


COLD  STORAGE  HOLDINGS  OF  EGGS 

%  OF  PRODUCTION*" 


1930      1935      1940     1945      1950      1955  1960 

*^tiK  ITORilCE  STOCKS  *J  1    PCRCENT  tSE  OF  FEB  -JUHE  PKODUCTIOH  OH  FARMS 


S.   CEPAOTuENT  Of  iGBICULTuBE 


NEG.   3t35-  56  '4)      AGPICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


Peak  stocks  of  frozen  egg  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  egg  production  have  held 
steady  compared  with  pre-war.  While 
storage  of  shell  eggs  has  declined  in 
terms  of  both  nunJber  of  cases  and  pro- 
portion of  output,  storage  of  frozen  egg 
has  increased  in  absolute  volume,  com- 
pared with  pre-war.  Holdings  of  frozen 
egg  were  particularly  large  during  the 
1940's  when  Government  lend-lease  and 


price -support  programs  were  in  effect. 

Because  egg  production  on  farms  now 
varies  less  from  season  to  season  than  it 
did  10  or  15  years  ago,  the  seasonal  pat- 
tern of  e^  prices  is  also  smoother.  The 
usiial  seasonal  price  rise  from  spring  to 
fall  no  longer  justifies  storage  of  as  large 
a  proportion  erf  spring  production  in  shell 
form  as  in  previous  years. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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S  KRUBX  iUB  MO  snwXKS  AT  A  OUKI 


Xt«B 

t  i 
t  t 
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1  t 
i  t 
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: 

J  1955 

:  1956 

> : 

:t  NoBtb 
: :  or 
::  data 

:: 

t 

jATaraei 

.191*5-51* 

•      .  1 

1955 

t  t 
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Coaanta  00 
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i  : 
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>  mi.  dot.  I 

s  : 

Mar. 

U77.9 

1*80.8 

Apr. 
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506.3 

1*70.7 

1*65.8  1 

:  NUUoH  : 

356.6 

318. 6 

311*. 9 

1 1 

Co  May  1,  layers  were  with- 

Mar. 

• •  Apr. 

339.5 

306.2 

30U.1  ; 

in  1  minion  of  1955 

1 : 

figure . 

Rate  of  lay  per 

•  • 

Mar. 

IT.U 

XO.3 

Apr. 

17.9 

18.1* 
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Apparent  dl a appearance. 
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shall  eggs  per  civilian 

Mar. 

35.5 
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77 
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li 
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s 

1: 
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:    since  January  1  in  frozen 

I  nil  fci,  -  1 

.  t    Ml.  lb. 

lApr. 

1 

U9.1* 

69.9 

91.2 

liMay  1 

159.1 

50.9 

85.0 

:    heavy  tons. 
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.:   MU.  U). 

i  Apr. 

1 

85.5 

92.5 

63.9 
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66.8 

70.7 

1*9.0 

Broiler-feed  price 
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t   U>.  faad 

!Mar. 

5.8 

U.6 

I -.Apr. 

5.5 

1*.2 

Tazka7-faad  prloa  ratio 
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;Mar. 

9.3 

8.1 
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"Apr. 

9.2 

8.0 
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1/  Tbla  differs  from  the  cblckeo-feed  price  ratio  appearing  in  this  table  prior  to  PES-I76. 
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Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  May  21,  1956 

SmiT'iARY 

Egg  prices  rose  in  early  May,  as  the  season's  peak  of  production 
passed,  and  interest  in  storage  increased  after  the  size  of  the  replacement 
hatch  became  known.    Despite  some  price  declines  about  the  middle  of  the 
nonth,  the  prospect  is  for  egg  prices  to  advance  seasonally.    But  the  peak 
is  likely  to  occur  earlier  tlian  last  year  when  it  was  reached  in  December, 

Thus  far  in  1936,  egg  prices  have  been  above  a  year  earlier  and  are 
likely  to  continue  so  until  early  fall.    The  1956  average  is  likely  to  ex- 
ceed the  38.9  cent  per  dozen  average  price  of  1955.    Cash  receipts  will  also 
likely  exceed  1953  in  view  of  prospective  larger  production. 

The  spring  hatch  of  replacement  chicks,  now  drawing  to  an  end,  shows 
only  a  small  increase  over  1935.    On  Kay  1,  the  number  of  young  replacement 
chickens  on  farms  was  2  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier,  and  cumulative 
hatchings  of  replacements  to  that  date  were  7  percent  above  1933 •    In  view 
of  the  larger  nvinber  of  hens  that  will  have  to  be  replaced  this  fall,  the 
number  of  layers  on  hand  January  1,  1957  is  likely  to  be  little,  if  any, 
larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Although  feed  prices  currently  are  beiow  last  year  at  the  same  time, 
recent  sharp  increases  in  feed  costs  have  tended  to  hold  down  the  late-season 
hatching  of  replacement  chicks.    Feed  prices  paid  by  farmers  have  risen  as 
much  as  10  percent  in  the  last  2  or  3  months*    Futher  increases  are  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  wholesale  prices  of  two  basic  feeds tuffs — corn  and  soybean 
meal — have  risen  about  20  percent  since  late  winter. 

Higher  current  and  prospective  feed  prices  have  not  reduced  hatchings 
of  broiler  chicks  and  heavy  turkeys.    Numbers  of  broilers  now  growing,  and 
settings  of  hatching  eggs  in  important  producing  areas,  were  about  20  per- 
cent larger  in  January -May  than  in  the  comparable  months  last  year,  April 
hatchings  of  heavy-breed  ttirkeys  were  23  percent  above  April  1955  •    Eggs  of 
heavy-breed  turkeys  in  incubators  May  1  were  15  percent  more  than  last  May  1. 
The  hatch  of  heavy  turkeys  from  January  through  May  is  about  50  million  birds, 
one-quarter  more  than  in  i9i>i?.    This  increase  vastly  more  than  offsets  the 
prospective  2  million  poult  reduction  (20  percent)  in  hatchings  of  light- 
breed  poults. 

Broiler  prices  in  recent  months  have  been  below  1955 >  and  are  likely 
to  continue  so  for  the  next  few  months.    In  mid-April,  the  United  States 
average  price  was  20,5  cents  per  pound  compared  with  28 a  year  earlier. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Replacement  Hatch  Early,  but 
Only  Slightly  Larger  Than  1935 

Fewer  replacement  chicks  are  being  hatched  and  raised  this  year  than 
would  have  been  expected  from  early-season  indications.    In  January  and 
February,  hatchings  of  replacement  chicks  were  2U  and  21  percent  above  the 
same  months  in  1955.    March  hatchings  were  up  3  percent  while  April  showed 
a  1  percent  increase.    The  increase  for  January -April  over  1955  was  7  percent. 
The  number  of  replacement-type  eggs  in  incubators  on  May  1  was  up  h  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.    On  May  1,  there  were  2  percent  more  young  chickens  than 
a  year  earlier  on  farms  for  laying  flock  replacement. 

Though    larger  than  last  year,  the  hatch  is  not  likely  to  result  in 
a  significant  increase  in  the  total  number  of  layers  to  be  on  hand  January 
1,  1957 •    This  is  because  of  the  smaller  number  of  pullets  (1955-hatched 
layers)  in  the  current  laying  flock,  and  the  relatively  larger  number  of  hens. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  recent  calendar  year,  the  composition  of 
the  laying  flock  has  fluctuated  around  an  average  of  roughly  1/3  hens  and 
2/3  pullets.    Practically  all  of  each  year's  hens  are  drawn  from  the  preceding 
year's  pullets.    Except  in  the  unlikely  event  that  considerably  more  than 
usual  of  the  present  pullet  layers  are  kept  as  hens,  the  number  of  hens  on 
hand  January  1,  1957  will  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    Accordingly,  more 
pullets  than  were  saved  in  1935  would  be  required  to  result  in  a  total  laying 
flock  of  equal  size. 
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Table    1.-  Indications  cf  changes  in  monthly  distribution  of  replacement 
chicks  during  hatching  season,  1952  to  date 


Item  and  year 

:  Unit 

:  Feb . : 

Mar. 

:  Apr. 

:  May  : 

June 

Hatchery  output  of  chicks  for 

farm  flock  replacement 

Percentage  of  previous  year 

104 

■-.1. 
74 

1952 

:  Pet.: 

112 

92 

52 

1953  : 

do. : 

97 

99 

102 

107 

127 

195^ 

do. ; 

118 

117 

109 

9h 

76 

1955 

:    do. ' 

ji.a. 

73 

81 

77 

93 

1956 

;  do. 

121 

103 

101 

1/ 

Yoxing  chickens  on  farms  for  flock 

replacement,  first  of  month 

Number 

1952 

:  Mil. 

222 

356 

1953 

;    do. . 

219 

3^+3 

195^ 

:    do. ; 

229 

3*^5 

k09 

1955 

:  do. 

170 

274 

1956 

:  do. 

178 

280 

Young  chickens  on  farms  for  flock 

replacement,  first  of  month 

Percentage  of  previous  year 

1952 

Pet. 

102 

93 

90 

1953 

:  do. 

99 

96 

95 

195^* 

:  do. 

105 

101 

101 

1955 

:  do. 

Ih 

79 

80 

1956 

:  do. 

105 

102 

1/  On  May  1,  1956,  eggs  in  incubators  for  replacement-type  chicks  were 
h  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 


n.a.  -  Not  avuilable. 


If  the  lisual  relationships  prevail  in  pullets  saved  per  100  pullet 
chicks  raised,  and  in  hens  saved  per  100  pullet  layers  on  hand  the  previous 
year,  about  3  to  5  percent  more  chickens  could  be  raised  this  year  without 
res\ilting  in  a  net  increase  over  Isist  January  1  in  the  number  of  layers  to 
be  can  hand  January  1,  1957* 
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Table  2.-  Composition  of  the  January  1  laying  flock, 
1950  to  date,  and  origins  of  each  category 

 a »  Pullets  


Year 


Number 
of 

chickens 
raised 


Percent 
of 

farmers ' 
chick 
purchases 
bought  as 
sexed 
pullets 


Prestuned 
n\jmber  of 
pullets  in 
chickens 
raised  1/ 


Number 


Percent 


Pullets  on  hand  January  1,  following 


Laying 


Mil. 

Pet. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

(1*70) 

61+ 

229 

29 

65 

231 

30 

67 

215 

23 

(1+20) 

69 

231 

21+ 

373 

69 

233 

25 

319 

69 

211 

27 

Total  ; 

;  Not 

(from  \ 

;  yet 

un-  [ 

'laying 

rounded \ 

data)  : 

Total  8LS  a 
percent  of- 


Chickens:  ,^^„ 
.     ,  lets 
raised  :     ,  , 
raised 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195i^ 
1955 
1956 


Mil. 

(635) 
(663) 
(617) 
(609) 
5I+0 
1+62 


Pet. 

32 
33 
37 
1+2 

^^3 
1+2 

2/1+3 


Mil. 

258 
261 
238 
255 
257 
238 


Pet. 

(1+2) 
(1+2) 
(I+l) 

1+8 
52 


Pet. 

(56) 
(61+) 
(62) 

(67) 
70 

75 


b.  Hens 


Year 

;         Pullets  on 
farms 
Jan.  1 

Hens  on 
farms 
Jan.  1  following 

Hens  as  a 
percent  of  pullets 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

1950 

287 

ll+l 

h9 

1951  : 

258 

136 

53 

1952 

:  261 

135 

52 

1953 

238 

116 

^9 

195^ 

255 

111 

1+1+ 

1955 

257 

122 

hi 

1956  : 

238 

1/  Including  allowance  for  chicks  bought  straight  run  as  well  as  straight 
cockerels . 

2/  Intentions. 

Numbers  in  parentheses  are  figures  subject  to  major  revisions,  or  percentages 
based  on  such  unrerised  figxares. 
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Table    3.-  Poultry  feeds  and  ingredients; 
Prices  Jaiiuary  1955  to  date 


U.  S. 

average 
value  of 

poultry 
ration, 

per  100  lbs. 
1955  :  1956" 


Average  price  paid  by  farmers 
 per  100  pounds  for  


: Weekly  average  carlot 
: prices,  at  about  mid- 


Laying 
mash 


1955  :  1956 


Broiler 
mash 


1955  :  1956 


Scratch 
grains 


mi. 


: month  converted  to  per 
;  100-pound  equivalent 
:No.2  yellow:  Soybean 
:      corn,      rmeed.  ^4^^  per- 

 ♦    Chicago    tcent  Protein 

1956:  1955:  1956;  1955:  195^ 


Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.  '  Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.  Dol. 


3.30 
3.80 
3.76 
3.73 
3.7^^ 
3.69 
3.63 
3.51* 
3.^*7 
l.hh 

3.36 
3.38 


3.39 
3.^ 
3.U2 

3.51 


^.77 
if. 76 

k.io 

U.68 
4.62 
U.60 

^+.53 
U.U5 
k.kl 
4.38 
I+.36 


if. 36 
4.36 

h.k2 


5.20 
5.18 
5.15 
5.13 
5.08 
5.02 
5.02 
^+.95 
4.85 
1^.88 

'+.77 
4.78 


4.79 
4.81 
4.81 
U.91 


U.28 
4.28 
4.27 
4.25 
4.27 
4.24 
4.21 
4.14 
4.04 
4.01 
3.9^ 
3.93 


3.93 
3.93 
3.95 
4.05 


2.74 
2.74 
2.66 
2.71 
2.69 
2.66 
2.65 
2.16 

2.33 
2.16 
2.06 
2.31 


2.26 
2.32 

2.39 

2. 
2. 


>.69 
i.74 


3.92 
3.80 
3.62 

3.'+9 
3.21 
3.12 
3.23 
3.25 
3.5i^ 
3.3^* 
2.99 
3.06 


3.09 
3.02 
2.90 
3.21 
3.61 


Feed  Prices  Rising 

Prices  of  poultry  feeds  have  been  rising  steadily  since  about  mid-Febr\iary. 
However,  up  to  mid-April  the  rise  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  poiiltry  feed 
has  been  only  about  half  the  increase  for  wholesale  feed  ingredients,  suggest- 
ing seme  further  increases  in  prices  paid  by  poultrymen  beyond  that  date.  At 
their  mid-April  levels,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  laying  and  broiler  mash, 
and  for  scratch  feed,  were  lower  than  at  the  same  time  in  1955>  l^ut  higher 
than  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  jrecent  feed  price  rises. 
For  the  period  covered  by  the  table  the  increeises  per  hundred  povmds  have 
been  considerably  smaller  for  mixed  feeds       bought  by  farmers  than  for  ingre- 
dients at  wholesale. 

Rising  feed  prices  may  be  contributing  to  the  tapering  off  of  the 
hatches  of  light -breed  tvcrkeys  and  replacement  chicks. 
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Seasonally  Decreasing  Production 
<^raduall7  Rising  Prices, 
Expected  for  Eggs 

Egg  production  during  early  I-Iay  was  declining  from  its  seasonal  hi^ 
point,  but  is  likely  to  continue  close  to  year-ago  levels  for  another  month 
or  two.    Then  monthly  pro-iuction  is  lilcely  to  clearly  exceed  19^5>  partly 
becaxise  of  the  larger  nuittoer  of  early  pullets  now  growing,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  trend  toward  a  rising  rate  of  lay  per  100  birds  during  the  fall  and 
esurly  winter  probably  will  continue. 

On  a  U.  S.  average  basis,  the  egg  price  received  by  farmers  i  i  raid- 
April,  33.^  cents  per  dozen,  was  2-1/2  cents  above  a  year  earlier,  and  higlier 
than  any  ntid-nonth  price  received  last  year  during  April-July.    Egg  prices 
began  to  rise  seasonally  in  early  May,  but  the  rise  x^as  interrupted  by  a 
break  in  ndd-IIay.    Prices  are  likely  to  continue  above  1955  into  the  third 
quarter.    However,  the  1956  seasonal  egg  price  peak  is  likely  to  occur 
earlier  than  in  1955  when  it  was  reached  in  December.    Egg  production  is  likely 
to  be  rising  in  the  last  3  months  of  1956  at  a  rate  faster  than  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1955 >  because  of  year-to-year  up>rard  trends  of  lay,  and  because 
of  the  increased  nuiiber  of  early-hatched  pullets.    Prices  then  are  likely 
to  be  sliding  off,  and  nay  be  below  comparable  1955  prices. 

In  most  of  the  recent  years  v^en  the  hatch  of  replacement  chicks  was 
substantially  reduced  from  a  year  earlier,  eg^^;  prices  have  tended  to  reach 
the  seasonal  peak  comparatively  late.    The  peaks  tend  to  come  early  when  the 
hatch  was  increased  (table  6). 

Storage  Down  for 
S^^-  Eggs 

From  February  1  to  May  1,  net  in-movement  of  shell  eggs  to  storage  was 
330  thousand  cases  compared  with  9I4.8  thoiisand  cases  in  the  same  months  of  1955* 
In  19 5U,  when  storage  holdings  of  shell  eggs  were  smallest  on  record,  the 
coraparable  net  in-morement  was  655  thousand  cases. 

Unusual  conditions  affected  the  early-season  storage  movements  in 
both  1955  and  1956.    In  1955>  prices  rose  to  a  sharp  peak  in  mid-February, 
reversing  the  into-storage  trend  which  had  begun  in  January,    Eggs  were 
draun  out  of  storage  for  a  2  or  3  week  period  after  a  month-long  net  in-move- 
ment.    In  1956,  large  quantities  of  eggs  went  to  storage  in  the  last  10 
d^ys  of  January  in  connection  with  settlement  of  that  month's  future  con- 
tracts for  eggs  in  Chicago,    In  the  following  month,  there  was  no  signif- 
icant net  change  in  total  storage  stocks  of  shell  eggs.    But  it  is  likely 
that  mar^r  of  the  January-stored  eggs  were  replaced  by  eggs  packed  to  stand- 
ards appropriate  for  holding  until  summer  or  fall. 

Total  shell  egg  storage  this  year  is  unlikely  to  reach  even  the  lo\i 
levels  of  recent  years.    The  usual  end  of  the  into-storage  season  is  early 
July,    Table  7  shows  recent  holdings.    Reasons  for  the  decline  in  shell  egg 
storage  are  mentioned  on  the  cover  of  this  report,  and  the  chart  shows  the 
extent  of  the  decline. 
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Table    6.-  Size  and  monthly  distribution  of  laying  flock 
replacement  activity,  and  occurrence  of  peak 
of  fall  egg  prices,  191+6  to  date 


Year 

•  Month  in 

•  irtilch  peak 
;      of  fall 

]  egg  prices 

•  occurred  1/ 

Chickens  raised 

\       Hatchery  output  of  chicks 

•  Number 

Percent 
of  year  ' 
earlier  ' 

Jan. -Apr . , 

• 

'                :  Jan. -Apr. 

Jan.-June-       ^  P^^" 
:  cent  of 

:  Jan.-June 

r 

October 

December 

November 

September 

December 

November 

November 

October 

August 

December 


719 
615 

705 
635 
663 

617 

609 

5^ 
1+62 


83 
98 
85 

115 
90 

IOI+ 

93 
99 
89 
86 


777 
7ko 

651 
786 
780 
845 

895 
860 

951 

805 


1,055 
1,061 

955 
1,161 

1,099 
1,258 
1,227 
1,226 
1,306 

i,m 


74 
70 

68 
68 
71 
67 
73 
70 
73 
69 


1/  July-December. 


Less  Frozen  Eggs  in  Storage; 
Out -of -Season  Breaking 
Expected  to  Exceed  I955 

Storage  holdings  of  frozen  egg  are  also  below  year -ago  levels,  although 
not  so  much  as  shell  eggs.    At  9k  million  pounds  on  May  1,  total  stocks  were 
25  percent  below  last  year.    The  difference  from  1955  varied  among  products. 
Holdings  of  frozen  yolk  were  11  percent  smaller ;  of  frozen  sdbumen,  31  percent 
smaller,  and  mixed  whole  egg  and  blend,  also  31  percent  smaller. 

The  price  differences  from  last  year  shown  in  table  9  more  or  less 
reflect  the  differences  in  the  composition  of  this  year's  stocks  comijared  with 
a  year  ago.    The  general  level  of  prices  for  frozen  mixed  whole  egg,  as  well 
as  for  breaking  stock,  is  only  slightly  above  last  year. 

The  reported  storage  holdings  of  egg  solids  (dried  egg  products)  are 
above  last  year.    The  breakdown  for  dried  albvmien,  yolk,  and  whole  egg  is  not 
known,  nor  is  there  information  regarding  the  extent  of  dried  stocks  in  non- 
reporting  positions. 
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Table  Storage  stocks  of  shell  eg-^z    Flrst-of-monta,  U.  S.,  1950  to  date; 

weekly,  35  cities,  Jtme  1955  to  date 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


June 


July 


Au(^.  'Seot, 
: 


Oct. 


Nov. 


(b)  V'eekly,  35  cities 


1956 


First 

:  72 

255 

2U8 

252 

556 

1,66U 

Second 

:  68 

265 

2U9 

295 

1,725 

Third 

!  73 

258 

2U0 

369 

737 

1,775 

Fourth 

:  207 

2U7 

236 

U6l 

1,780 

Fifth 

229 

i?55 


1,783 
1,782 
1,769 
1,760 
1,728 


1,675 
1,58U 
1,U77 
1,376 


1,276 
1,208 
1,086 
985 


919 
85U 
806 
7U1 
673 


Dec. 


l,"ooo    1^000    1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1, 000  1,000  1,006 

cases      cases      cases    cases    cases    cases    cases    cases    cases    cases    cases  cases 

(a)  Monthly,  U.  S. 


110 

380 

735 

1,296 

2,lii7 

3,U12 

3,667 

3,163 

2,568 

1,558 

502 

61 

3U 

75 

159 

309 

973 

2,083 

2,U27 

2,270 

1,615 

958 

527 

230 

238 

9U2 

1,596 

2,18U 

3,18U 

3,357 

2,723 

2,169 

1,709 

h9h 

1,000 

393 

153 

120 

2U8 

375 

815 

1,U31 

1,513 
1,639 

1,199 
1,U35 

827 

288 

137 

89 

73 

133 

hh2 

728 

1,3U8 

1,031 
1,630 

833 

636 

325 

193 

235 

253 

U79 

1,133 

2,088 

2,292 

2,2!i; 

l,3JiO 

80U 

333 

111 

299 

306 

312 

629 

59U  261 
517  197 
U28  1h9 
3U2  120 
8U 


Table    8.-  Storage  stocks  of  frozen  egg:    First-of -month,  U.  S.,  1950  to  datej 

weekly,  35  cities,  June  1955  "to  date 


Tear 

Jan.  . 

Feb.  , 

'  Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

.  July 

.  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

:  Mil. 

rfi.1. 

lfl.1. 

Ifi-l. 

Mil. 

hfi.1. 

>e.i. 

>fi.l. 

I«-l. 

rfi.1. 

Mil. 

l€.l. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

(a)  Monthly; 

u.  s. 

1950 

5U 

55 

73 

117 

155 

180 

183 

175 

155 

133 

lOU 

76 

1951  ! 

U7 

31 

33 

62 

109 

1^3 

190 

191 

176 

151 

122 

95 

1952 

:  67 

53 

61 

8U 

111 

li;6 

166 

163 

mii 

12h 

95 

72 

1953 

50 

35 

U2 

65 

99 

132 

160 

153 

133 

110 

87 

61 

195U 

U2 

38 

U2 

92 

136 

1S7 

186 

181 

161 

139 

118 

95 

1955 

'  75 

66 

63 

8U 

126 

171 

19U 

195 

IBO 

155 

128 

101 

1956  ! 

71; 

51 

U2 

59 

1 

(b)  Weekly, 

35  cities 

'Weeks 

1956 

1955 

First  : 

Uo 

29 

25 

36 

51 

88 

103 

107 

100 

87 

69 

56 

Second  : 

37 

28 

25 

39 

56 

93 

105 

107 

98 

83 

66 

52 

Third 

35 

27 

28 

60 

97 

105 

105 

95 

80 

62 

U9 

Fourth  ! 

32 

26 

30 

hi 

100 

106 

103 

91 

76 

59 

U5 

Fifth 

31 

107 

72 

li3 
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Table  ?       Frozen  egg,  by  types:    Stocks  and  New  York  wholesale  prices 
per  pound,  19^6  to  date  with  1955  compariscans 


Item 



•  Year 

•  Tlni  t 

:  Jan.  :  Feb.  : 

Mar.  :  Apr.  : 

May  : 
 *. 



June 

Alb^ien 

Stocks  on  first  of 

mori'hh 

•  -i-yyp 

:  25 

21 

20 

25 

yi 

50 

:  iVpO 

>>     1  TV 

:  17 

11 

9 

15 

25 

AvBra-ca  ■niH  oe^  fi  T*<5'h. 

full  waeV  of  mon+.h 

•  Ou« 

:  15 

3/U  20 

21 

18  3/U 

19 

19  V2 

:  27 

28 

27 

V2  23  3/U 

2U  1/U 

Tolk  1/  i 

Stocks  on  first  of  • 

T  O 

:  18 

16 

17 

23 

32 

U3 

EMLL.  UO*  : 

23 

18 

15 

20 

29 

AvBrage  orioes, first: 

full  week  of  month  : 

19^^  • 

Ct- 

|{ 

1/2  |{  1/2 

50  lA 

53 

19c;6  « 

Pt  • 

% 

50  1/2 

51  3/4 

}6.xsd  whole  3/  ; 

St  odes  on  Tirst  of  : 

month  : 

1955  ! 

ftLlo.  : 

29 

25 

23 

32 

52 

71 

1956  : 

29 

19 

15 

20 

35 

Average  prices, first : 

full  week  of  :Tionth  : 

1955  i 

Ct.  : 

26 

32  3A 

32  V2  23  1/h 

29  VU  20  1/2 

1956  : 

Ct.  : 

3U 

VU  33  1/2 

y 

31  3A 

33  1/2 

1/  Highest  color  quoted,  2J  Insufficient  wholesale  sales  to  report 
prices.         "Spring  pack"  vriaenever  quoted  separately. 


"Unclassified"  frozen  e:;^  is  not  included  in  this  table. 

Because  requirements  for  egg  products  are  likely  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  recent  years,  this  year's  small  springtime  stocks  of  frozen  egg 
will  probably  be  supplemented  to  a  greater  extent  than  last  year  by  liquid 
egg  produced  in  the  fall  and  winter.    If  this  occurs,  the  spread  between 
prices  of  top  and  lower  quality  eggs  is  likely  to  be  narrower  than  usual  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

Table  10  shows  that  lovra.  country-point  prices  for  eggs  of  various 
grades  were  closer  together  this  year  than  in  other  recent  years:    The  prices 
of  Grade  A  large  and  Grade  B  and  others  shovjed  less  spread  than  in  other 
years  when  current  receipts  ^^ere  legally  quoted.    This  year,  the  new  Iowa 
egg  law,  and  similar  le-p-slation  in  other  States,  restricts  or  discourages 
the  sale  of  eggs  as  current  receipts,  whidi  had  been  popular  as  breaking 
stotf^:.    This  restriction  had  the  effect  of  transferring  the  demand  for  eggs 
for  breaking  to  the  loi^est-priced  available  grade  (yield  and  costs  of  break- 
ing considered),  and  supported  the  prices  of  undergrades  in  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  Grade  A  Isirge. 
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Table  10.-  Eggs:    Paying  prices  per  dozen  by  grades,  at  country  points 
in  Iowa,  first  Friday  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1950  to  date 


Prices  per  dozen,  "mostly" 

Difference  between 
Grade  A  large  and  - 

CxArrent 

re- 
ceipts 

Grade  A 
large 
or 
better 

Grade 
A, 
medixim 

Grade 

B, 
large 

C 's, 
dirty, 
and 
checks 

Ciirrent :  Grade 
re-     :  B, 
ceipts :  large 

Grade 

c, 

dirty 
and 
checks 

ct.      ct.      ct.        ct.       ct.       ct.       ct.  ct. 


a .  March 


1950 

26-27 

29-30 

1951 

38-39 

kl 

1952 

27-28 

31 

1953 

38-1+0 

1/hl-kk 

195^ 

35-36 

36-37 

1955 

1/35-37 

38-39 

1956 

30-32 

1950 

26-27 

27- 

-28 

1951 

36-37 

38- 

-39 

1952 

28-29 

1/32- 

1953 

38-i+o 

kl- 

-k2 

195^ 

25-26 

29- 

-30 

1955 

26-27 

28- 

.30 

1956 

33- 

■35 

1950 

25 

26- 

■27 

1951 

kl-k2 

hk- 

■1+5 

1952 

27-29 

31- 

-32 

1953 

U2-1+3 

hk- 

■h^ 

27 

29- 

-30 

1955 

27-28 

29- 

-30 

1956 

31- 

■33 

23-25  20-23 

37-39  37-39  33-37 

27-  28  27-28  23-24 
35-38  35-38  2/''27-30 
33-3^  33-3^  2/'29-30 
33-36  33-36  30-33 

28-  30  28-30  26-28 

b .  April 

—  -  1/23-26  2O-2U 

35-36  35-36  32-3^ 

27-28  27-28  22-25 

37-  38  37-38  2/30-31+ 
27-28  27-28  2/2I+-26 

25-  27  25-27  2/22-2I+ 
30-32       30-32  27-30 

c .  May 

23-25  22 
i+0-42       i^O-i+2  35-37 

26-  28       26-28  23-2U 

38-  J+l  38-I+I  2/30-31+ 
1/25-27    1/25-27  22-23 

26-  27       26-27  23-2i+ 

27-  30       28-30  25-28 


3-0 

5.5 

8.0 

2.5 

3.0 

6.0 

3.5 

3.5 

7.5 

3.5 

6.0 

14.0 

1.0 

3.0 

7.0 

2.5 

4.0 

7.0 

2.0 

4.0 

1.0 

3.0 

5.5 

2,0 

3.0 

5.5 

5.5 

9.5 

2.5 

4.0 

9.5 

h.O 

2.0 

h.^ 

2.5 

3.0 

6.0 

3.0 

5.5 

1.5 

2.5 

U.5 

3.0 

3.5 

8.5 

3.5 

8.0 

2.0 

5.0 

12.5 

2.5 

3.5 

7.0 

2.0 

3.0 

6.0 

3.0 

5.5 

1/  Price  range;  not  mostly. 
2/  "Undergrades . " 
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Broilers ;    Record  Placements, 
Prices  Be  low  19^ 

VJeekly  broiler  slaxighter  has  exceeded  corresponding  19^5  output  since 
the  beginning  of  19^6,    Cumiilative  slau^ter  to  mLd-lIay  was  about  one- 
third  above  last  year.    In  raid-^ay,  the  number  of  broilers  growing  for 
marketing  in  the  following  9-11  weeks,  and  the  number  of  eggs  in  incubators, 
was  about  one-fifth  above  1955.    Coii±>ined,  these  data  suggest  that  from 
January  throu^  August    the  1956  production  of  broilers  will  exceed  1955 
by    22-25  percent. 

The  prospective  large  supplies  of  broilers  for  the  next  few  months 
would  seem  to  head  off  expectations  for  any  substantial  price  increase 
from  recent  levels  (mid-April  U.  S.  average'  fam  price:    20.5  cents  per 
pound).    On  the  other  hand,  demand  for  broilers  usually  increases  in  the 
sumnier.    This  may  hold  broiler  prices  near  present  levels,  despite  the 
fact  that  marketings  will  be  at  record  levels. 

Later  in  the  year,  output  is  likely  to  exceed  1955  by  a  consid- 
erably narrower  margin,  or  m^y  even  fall  below.    With  broiler  prices  con- 
tinuing below  a  year  earlier,  and  the  price  of  broiler  mash  moving  upwajpd, 
broiler  placements  are  likely  to  taper  off. 

Turkeys ;    ^atch  Continues  Large 
For  Heavy  Breeds;  Fewer 
Light  Breed  Poults 

The  1956  turkey  crop  is  likely  to  be  record  large,  with  an  increase 
in  heavy-breed  turkeys  overshadowing  the  decrease  in  li^t-breed  turkeys. 
The  previous  record  turkey  crop  was  67.7  million  birds  of  all  breeds  in 
195U#    The  1955  crop  was  65.6  million  birds. 

Hatchings  of  heavy-breed  turkeys  in  January-April  were  36  percent 
greater  than  in  the  corresponding  1955  period  and  on  the  first  of  May, 
15  percent  more  eggs  were  in  incubators  than  on  the  1955  date.    Thus,  the 
percentage  increase  for  the  entire  1956  crop  will  be  smaller  than  the  cumu- 
lative hatch  to  Kay  1,  but  nevertheless  substantial.    Mid-stimmer  hatchings 
are  likely  to  move  down  toward  year-ago  levels.    Furthermore,  fex-jer  poults 
were  hatched  in  October-December  1955  than  a  year  earlier,  and  these  poults 
are  considered  as  part  of  the  1956  crop.    It  appears  that  about  11  or  12 
million  more  heavy-breed  poults  will  be  hatched  by  June  1  this  year  than 
last.    After  allowance  is  made  for  mortality,  this  would  indicate  a  one- 
fifth  increase  in  the  heavy-breed  crop,  excluding  possible  small  increases 
in  later  months.    The  1955  crop  of  heavy-breed  tui^iceys  was  U8.8  million, 
in  195Uit  was  U8.5  million. 

Perhaps  because  white -feathered  heavy-breed  birds  have  been  developed, 
which  can  be  marketed  earlier  and  compete  in  the  wei^t  classes  where  light- 
breed  birds  are  sold,  numbers  of  light-breed  turkeys  are  now  declining.  They 
now  represent  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  crop  than  in  any  of  the  past  k  years. 
On  the  basis  of  hatchings  from  September  1955  to  May  1,  and  with  allowance 
for  hatchings  in  Me^  on  the  basis  of  eggs  in  incubators  early  in  the  month. 
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Table  H.-  Broilers:    Monthly  hatchings,  average  wekly  placements  in 
specialized  areas,  and  U.  S.  average  fanners'  prices, 
Januaiy  19 to  date 


[  Hatchings 

Weekly  rate  of 
placements, 
22  States 

U.  S.  average  mid-month 
price  to  farmers, 
per  pound 

■  195U 

'  1955 

:    1956  " 

195U 

'•  1955 

!    1956  ! 

19  5U 

'  1955 

:  1956 

^B.1. 

Mil« 

hS-l. 

ICl. 

^fi■l. 

ct. 

Ct. 

January  : 

79 

109 

lo,0 

21. U 

2U.Z 

2U.3 

20.3 

Febniaiy 

95 

112 

20.1 

23.5 

22.6 

25.2 

21.U 

March 

107 

105 

130 

20.1- 

25.2 

23.5 

29.lt 

21.9 

Apill 

n? 

lie? 

May 

:  109 

121 

22,6 

23.7 

26.8 

June 

95 

112 

22.8 

2U.U 

27.3 

July  ! 

110 

22.1 

25.h 

26.6 

96 

19.U 

2U.9 

26.8 

Septeraber 

85 

17.7 

23.0 

25.5 

October  : 

7U 

92 

18.5 

21.0 

22.3 

November 

76 

95 

15.U 

19. U 

20.1 

21.5 

December  : 

71 

102 

lii.O 

20.5 

19.2 

19. U 

Total  or 
average  : 

1,207 

1,050.2 

23.0 

25.3 

V  Derived. 

"2/  On  May  1,  eggs  in  incubators  were  121  percent  of  1955. 
"%/  Based  on  3  weeks. 


Table  12.-  Broilers:    Averaige  prices  per  pound  in  selected  producing  areas 
and  ■wholesale  markets,  late  February  1956,  with  ccmparisons 


Item  and  area 


Live  broilers  sold  by  farmers 
Boston  area 
Del-Mar-Va 
Shenandoah  Valley 
North  Carolina,  Cent. 
North  Georgia 
Texas,  East 
Arkansas,  N.  W. 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif, 
U.  S.  avera^ 


:3  1/2-UlA 
:2  V&-3  1/2 
:2  3A-3  V2 
:2  1/2-3 
:2V2-3  3/U 
:2 1/2-31/2  : 
:2  1/2-3  lA  : 
;  "Fryers"  : 


Full  >reek  at  mid-month  1/ 
  1956 


26,1 
26,U 
2U.6 
26.3 
25.5 
26.1 
25.3 
28.1 
28.U 


16.2 
19  .U 
18.1. 
18.5 
18.U 
19.7 
18.7 
22,2 
20.3 


19,5 
20,7 
20,1 
19.8 
20,U 
21.1 
20.8 
21.5 
20.5 


19,5 
20,6 
20,2 
20,0 
20,U 
22,0 
21.3 


Dressed  broilers  at  i*iolesale 
New  York  dressed 

New  York 
Ready-to-cook 

New  York 

Chicago 


2-3 

:13/li-3]A 


32,7 

UU,8 
U2,fl 


2U.7 

33.8 
32.0 


26.8 

3U,8 
33.6 


26,7 

35.5 
33.8 


2/  Except  U.  S.  average  price,  which  is  for  midwaonth. 
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Table  13.-  Turkeys:    Monthly  hatchings  of  poults, 
by  breed  types,  September  1953  to  date 


Year, 
month 

For  the  month 

Cumulative,  years 
beginning  Sept. 

:  Heavy 
:  breeds 

:  Light 
:  breeds 

All 
:  turkeys 

Heavy 
breeds 

:  Light 
:  breeds 

:  All 
:  turkeys 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

1953  September 

1/ 

.k 

.k 

1/ 

.4 

October 

1/ 

•U 

II 

.8 

.8 

November 

.1 

.7 

.8 

.1 

1.5 

1.6 

December 

•  3 

lo 

x.o 

d  .0 

3.2 

195^  January 

1.2 

1.8 

3.0 

1.6 

4.6 

6.2 

r  e  DiUoxy 

3  A 

1.7 

5.1 

5.0 

6.3 

11.3 

March 

9.k 

1.8 

11.2 

lU.U 

8.1 

22.5 

April 

13.9 

2.3 

16.2 

28.3 

38.7 

May 

13. 

3.3 

16.7 

U.7 

13.7 

55A 

June 

7.7 

3.0 

10.7 

49.^ 

16.7 

66.1 

July 

l.k 

2.k 

3.8 

50.8 

19.1 

69.9 

August 

.1 

1.3 

l.k 

50.9 

20.4 

71.3 

September 

1/ 

.7 

.7 

1/ 

.7 

.7 

October 

.1 

.7 

.8 

.1 

1.4 

1.5 

November 

.2 

1.0 

1.2 

.3 

2.4 

2.7 

December 

c 

J-.  ( 

0  0 

fi 

•  O 

It  Q 

1955  Janxiary 

1.2 

l.U 

2.6 

2.0 

5.5 

7.5 

r  crux  U£LX  jr 

2.7 

1.1 

3.8 

1*.7 

6.6 

11.3 

March 

7.8 

1.1 

8.9 

12.5 

7.7 

20.2 

April 

12.8 

1.8 

li^.6 

25-3 

9-5 

34.8 

May 

IU.8 

2.k 

17.2 

Uo.i 

11.9 

52.0 

June 

9.0 

2.6 

11.6 

49.1 

li+.5 

63.6 

July 

2.1 

2.2 

51.2 

16.7 

67.9 

August 

.3 

1.2 

1.5 

51-5 

17.9 

69.4 

September  ■ 

.1 

.k 

.5 

.1 

.4 

.5 

October  : 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.3 

.7 

1.0 

November  : 

.k 

.5 

.9 

.7 

1.2 

1.9 

December  : 

1.0 

.9 

1.7 

2.1 

3.8 

1956  Jaxiuary  : 

1.9 

.9 

2.8 

3.6 

3.0 

6.6 

Febniary 

k.8 

.8 

5.6 

8.1+ 

3.8 

12.2 

March 

11.1 

1.0 

12.1 

19.5 

4.8 

24.3 

April  : 

15.7 

1.5 

17.2 

35.2 

6.3 

1^1.5 

1/  Less  than  .05  million. 
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19^6  production  of  li^t-breed  turk^s  iri-ll  be  dom  about  20  percent  from 
last  year's  crop  of  l6,8  ndllion  raised.    This  estimate  allows  for 
mortality,  and  assumes  that  June,  July,  and  August  hatchings  will  be  only 
sli^tly  below  19^^  hatchings  for  those  months.    The  peak  number  of  Light- 
wei^t  turkeys  raised  was  in  19^14.,  vhen  the  crop  was  19.2  raillLon.  In 
19^0,  only  ^  million  were  raised,  and  prior  to  that  their  n\irabers  were  so 
few  that  they  were  not  officially  estimated. 

Farniers'  current  marketings  of  turkeys  are  seasonally  small,  except 
for  breeder  hens.    Average  prices  received  by  farmers,  30.9  cents  per 
pound  (live)  in  mid-April,  were  1.2  cents  hi^ier  than  last  year  at  the 
same  time,  and  did  not  reflect  sharp  rises  in  the  last  few  months  in  the 
price  of  frozen  heavy  toms.    In  New  York  City,  heavy  toms  (22-2U  pounds 
each,  ready-to-cook)  which  were  quoted  at  63  cents  per  pound  on  May  l6, 
had  been       cents  in  raid-December  19^5,  and  U8  cents  in  raid-May  19^5. 
Current  small  holdings  of  stored  turkeys,  lowest  for  the  month  since  19U9* 
are  a  factor  in  present  prices  for  toms,  which  are  used  in  commercial 
eating  places  and  institutions,  and  ^lich  are  not  s\ibject  to  close  competi- 
tion from  the  small  turkeys  which  normally  go  to  household  uses. 

In  late  summer  or  early  fall,  when  large  volume  marketings  will  be 
made  from  the  larger  turkey  crop  now  growing,  prices  are  likely  to  fall 
below  those  prevailing  in  1955«    At  that  time  the  short  supply  in  storage 
will  no  longer  be  a  price-supporting  factor,  because  the  usual  trend  then 
is  for  part  of  the  seasonally-increasing  supply  to  move  into  storage. 
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IMPLICATIONS  OF  mi  BMCHMARKS 
FOR  POUUHT  STATISTICS 


The  revisions  in  USDA  estimates  of  egg  production  and  consumption, 
described  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Poultry  and        Situation,  indicate 
that  the  egg  sector  of  the  poultry  industry  had  been  operating  on  a 
considerably  smaller  scale  in  recent  years  than  had  been  believed.  Numbers 
of  layer's,  total  egg  production,  and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  shell 
eggs  for  1951-55  are  now  indicated  at  levels  lower  than  previously  esti- 
mated. 

The  publication  of  these  revised  estimates  forces  a  reconsideration 
of  some  of  the  judgnents  which  had  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  old  data. 
Sonie  generalizations  and  benchmarks  wiiLch  seemed  valid  until  recently 
must  now  be  discarded;  others,  reviewed  and  tempered. 

One  concerns  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  eggs.    With  the  consun^tion 
per  person  series  now  about  hoLding  steady  at  the  19U7-U9  average,  and 
with  relative  (deflated)  prices  for  eggs  declining  as  they  haTB  dui±ng  the 
past  10  years,  the  per  person  demand  for  eggs,  measured  by  either  farm  or 
retail  prices,  would  seem  to  have  declined.    Previously,  increases  in  per 
person  consumption  were  considered  offsets  to  the  declining  price  (measured 
in  real  terms),  and  the  per  person  demand  for  eggs  was  considered  to  be 
stable,  if  not  actually  rising  in  response  to  growing  consumer  incomes, 
new  uses  for  egg  products,  improved  egg  quality,  and  promotional  efforts. 

This  development  cannot  be  attributed  to  widening  spreads  between  the 
farmer  and  consumer,  because  the  most  recent  spreads,  in  cents  per  dozen, 
are  about  the  same  as  during  19U7-U9. 

Another  commonly-held  belief  which  now  requires  review  is  that  cost- 
cutting  efficiencies  in  production  have  offset  much  of  the  decline  in  egg 
prices,  and  that  the  average  prices  of  recent  years  have  not  deterred  ex- 
pansion in  egg  production.    Present  estimates  indicate  that  egg  production 
since  1950  has  increased  at  a  slower  rate  than  population  growth. 

One  of  the  uses  to  whidi  egg  handlers  put  supply  estimates  is  to 
judge  their  relative  shares  in  the  total  volume  of  the  industry.  Every 
handler  of  eggs  likes  to  increase  or  at  least  to  maintain  the  share  of  the 
industry's  total  oxitput  that  he  handles,  because  to  do  otherwise  is  to  lose 
ground  to  corqsetitors.    The  new  benchmark  will  reveal  to  many  firms  that 
their  status  is  better  than  had  been  indicated  by  the  old  data. 

The  new  data  reduce  the  numbers  of  chickens  raised  and  the  adult 
chicken  population.    The  data  on  hatchery  output  show  no  corresponding  re- 
visions.   Therefore,  upward  revisions  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  residual 
item  whicAr  includes  the  mortality  inciirred  in  raising  chickens,  and  the 
baby  chicks  destroyed  (such  as  the  sexed  cockerels  liiich  are  separated 
from  egg-type  pullet  chides). 
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Concurrent  with  the  other  revisions,  estimates  of  average  rate  of  lay 
per  bird  were  increased.    The  description  of  such  a  trend,  previously  apparent, 
was  accelerated  by  the  determination  that  an  increased  projwrtion  of  the 
chicl&ens  in  the  national  laying  flock  were  in  higher-producing  flocks  of  over 
^^00  layers.    In  1955 ^  the  U.  S.  rate  of  lay  per  average  layer  kept  during  the 
year  was  192  eggs,  with  15  States,  (including  the  3  with  most  layers:  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  California)  above  200  eggs. 


Table  13a.-.  Annual  egg  production,  prices,  and 
per  capita  consimiption,  19^  to  date 


:      Egg  production 
on  farms 

;          Egg  price, 
dozen 

Index 
'  of 
retail 

food 
prices, 

B  *L  aS  • 

1947-49 
=100 

AMS 
1  reteiil 

egg 
'  prices 
deflated 
by  index 
of  food 
prices 

Per  capita 
:  egg 
con- 
sumption 

Year 

Average 
rate  of  lay 

.  Averatte 

price 
received 
by 
farmers 

;  Aver— 

a£ce 
retail 
.  price 
.  (AMS) 

I  Fann- 
:  retail 
:  price 
:  spread 

:  ^ 

:  Total 

Per 
layer 
kept 
during 

the 
ye£ir 

:  Per 
:  hen 
and 
pul- 
:  let 
on 
'  farms 
Jem.  1' 

Shell 

;  Total 

Mil. 

doz. 

No. 

No. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

ct. 

Ct. 

No. 

No. 

19^*6  : 

1^,663.7 

156 

118 

37.6 

55.3 

l4.9 

79.0 

70.0 

19^7  : 

^,615.3 

160 

128 

45.3 

65.8 

18.0 

95.9 

68.6 

353 

378 

19kQ  : 

U,  57^^.9 

166 

131 

47.2 

68.4 

19.0 

104.1 

65.7 

356 

384 

19h9  : 

U,679.6 

170 

141 

45.2 

65.9 

19.1 

100.0 

65.9 

353 

378 

1950  : 

U,913.0 

172 

139 

36.3 

57.1 

19.1 

101.2 

56.4 

359 

384 

1951  : 

4,838.7 

175 

145 

47.8 

69.7 

20.3 

112.6 

61.9 

360 

387 

1952  : 

1^,839.1 

178 

146 

41.6 

63.6 

20.4 

114.6 

55.5 

357 

385 

1953  : 

k,Q2k,k 

183 

155 

47.7 

66.8 

17.8 

112.8 

59.2 

349 

374 

195^*  : 

U,911.2 

188 

159 

36.6 

56.2 

18.7 

112.6 

49.9 

347 

371 

1955 

4,957.3 

192 

161 

38.9 

58.0 

18.0 

110.9 

52.3 

342 

366 

1/  Computed  to  allow  for  breakage  and  loss,  etc. 
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Gross  Inccme  from  Eggs  and  Poultry  in  1955: 
Up  from  I95U,  but  Short  of  Record 


Aggregate  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat  in  1955  vas  about 
the  same  as  in  195^+^  hut  prices  averaged  higher  for  each  of  the  k  principal 
commodities  (eggs,  broilers,  farm  chickens,  turkeys).    As  a  resvilt,  farmers' 
gross  incane  from  eggs  and  poultry  vreis  6  percent  higher  than  in  195^* 

Althovigh  USDA  does  not  maintain  records  of  net  income  from  poultry 
enterprises,  net  income  fran  this  type  of  farming  in  1955  obviously  ex- 
ceeded 195^ ^  because  of  higher  prices  for  the  products  and  lower  feed  costs. 
In  view  of  the  relatively  stable  aggregate  output,  the  poultry  indxistry's 
1955  total  feed  requirements  were  probably  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier, 
but  the  1955  average  value  of  poultry  ration,  at  $3.61  per  cwt.,  was  7  per- 
cent lower  than  in  195^'    Feed  is  the  poviltryman ' s  largest  cash  expense,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  other  expenses  rose  enough  to  offset  the  reduction  on  feed. 


FARM  VALUE 
PRODUCTS 
1955 

(  Value  of  Soles 

Plus  Home 
Consumpiion  ) 


OF  POULTRY 


Os.i 


es 


Home  consumpUon 


TOTAL  $3.4BILLIONS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


*fHOM  SHCIALIZtD  INIlt^MISIt 

NEG.   1619-56(5)        AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Despite  the  continued  near  record  volme  of  output,  and  the  higher 
average  prices  than  a  year  earlier,  aggregate  gross  income  from  poultry, 
at  3.4  billion  dollars,  was  not  a  record  in  1955*    The  presently  indicated 
level,  which  reflects  the  new  benchmarks  in  the  estimation  of  egg  and  jMDultry 
production,  is  about  8  percent  lower  than  would  have  been  indicated  on  the 
estimating  bases  in  iise  in  late  1955  •  l/  The  previously -indicated  high  marks 
of  poultry  income,  about  k  billion  dollars  in  1951  aJid  again  in  1953^  are 
also  being  revised  downward,  but  by  smaller  percentage  reductions  than  the 
more  recent  yeetrs. 

For  1956,  farmers'  gross  incane  from  eggs  is  likely  to  exceed  1955* 
Prices  have  averaged  above  a  year  ago,  and  are  likely  to  continue  above 
last  year  to  late  summer  or  early  fall.    Aftei^ard  monthly  average  prices 
may  be  below  1955 *  t)ut  the  ann\ja1  average  price  is  likely  to  be  higher  than 
the  38»9  cent -per -dozen  avereige  of  1955*    The  total  volume  of  egg  production 
will  exceed  the  I65  millioi?  cases  of  eggs  produced  on  farms  in  1955*    Most  of 
the  increase  in  production  will  come  eifter  mid-year. 

Gross  income  from  broilers  in  1956  is  also  likely  to  be  above  last 
year.    Althoxigh  prices  to  date  are  down  20  to  25  percent  from  last  year, 
production  to  date  is  up  about  a  third.    Similar  relationships  to  last 
year  are  in  prospect  to  mid -August.    Later  in  the  year,  both  broiler  pro- 
duction and  prices  are  likely  to  more  closely  approach  last  year's  levels. 
At  current  price  relationships,  the  net  income  from  broiler  production  is 
below  1955 ^  because  lower  ciorrent  feed  costs,  new  production  efficiencies, 
and  increased  volume  have  not  offset  the  broiler  price  decline. 

The  1956  turkey  crop  is  likely  to  exceed  1955  hy  10  i)ercent  or  more. 
Prices  so  far  this  year,  for  seasonally-small  sales,  are  above  1955 >  and  do 
not  yet  reflect  supplies  from  the  main  crop  of  1956.    If  fall  and  winter 
turkey  supplies  come  up  to  the  level  indicated  by  current  hatchings,  price 
decreases  frcan  a  year  earlier  will  offset  the  increased  volume,  and  gross 
income  may  not  change  very  much  frcm  1955*    Net  income  to  producers  would 
be  down,  however,  under  those  circumstances. 

The  outlook  for  net  farm  income  from  eggs  and  poultry  is  directly 
affected  by  the  price  of  feed.    Cfurreatly,  the  cost  of  poviltry  ration  is 
lower  than  this  time  last  year,  but  it  is  higher  than  dioring  the  last 
qxiarter  of  195^^  and  c\arrent  trends  are  upward.    Table  3  compares  recent 
prices  of  poultry  feeds  with  monthly  prices  frcm  January  1955* 

1/  The  bases  for  this  revision  were  explained  in  the  March-April  issue  of 
The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation. 
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Table  16.-  Eggs:    Production,  annual  rate  per  potential  layer,  €ind 
disjxjsition,  United  States,  1920  to  date 


:  Hens 

Eggs  produced 

:  Eggs  : 

:  con-  :  ; 

Aver- 

[ Value 

age  _ 

or 

:  smd 

:  Per 

«  6Uld. 

:  sumed:  ; 

Year 

:  pullets' 
:      on  : 

1  0  ooJ. 

:  layer 
:  on 

on    :  Eggs 
:  faruis:  sold  ! 

annual 
price, . 

eggs 
sold 

:    farms  ; 

.  hand 

:  where: 

per 

[  and 

:  Jan.  1  ' 

.during 
year 

.  Jan.  1 

pro-  :  ; 
duced:  ; 

dozen 

[  con- 

[  sumed 

:  Thou. 

Mil. 

No. 

No. 

Mil.  Mil. 

Ct 

Thou.  dol. 

1920 

:  3^1, W 

29,700 

87 

7,100  21,556 

43.5 

1,038,780 

1921 

:  331,632 

30,800 

93 

7,300  22,398 

28.3 

700,377 

1922 

:  353,875 

33,000 

93 

7,600  24,267 

25.0 

663,895 

1923 

:  371,930 

35,000 

9^ 

7,500  26,392 

26.5 

748,447 

192U 

:  389,626 

34,592 

89 

7,221  26,333 

26.7 

741,225 

1925 

:  390,517 

34,969 

112 

90 

7,086  26,910 

30.4 

856,964 

1926 

:  393,849 

37,248 

118 

95 

7,378  28,845 

28.9 

870,312 

1927 

:  Ul4,875 

38,627 

117 

93 

7,612  29,958 

25.1 

781,600 

1928 

427,139 

38,659 

119 

9L 

7,413  30,268 

28.1 

877,374 

1929 

1+03,774 

37,921 

119 

Sk 

7,147  29,779 

29.8 

911,882 

1930  ; 

420,451 

39,067 

121 

93 

7,519  30,613 

23.7 

750,603 

1931  : 

401,776 

38,532 

127 

96 

7,995  29,628 

17.6 

546,072 

1932  : 

385,820 

36,298 

121 

9^ 

7,992  27,415 

14.2 

^12,335 

1933  : 

390,743 

35,514 

118 

91 

7,922  26,737 

13.8 

394,315 

193^  : 

385,341 

34,429 

118 

89 

7,406  26,266 

17.0 

1+73,561 

1935  : 

350,407 

33,609 

122 

96 

7,205  25,739 

23.4 

635,834 

1936  : 

362,619 

34,534 

121 

95 

7,4l6  26,448 

21.8 

610, 509 

1937  : 

379,754 

37,564 

130 

99 

7,884  29,162 

21.3 

651,582 

1938  : 

352,964 

37,356 

135 

106 

8,204  28,624 

20.3 

616, 528 

1939  : 

376,141 

38,843 

134 

103 

8,238  30,092 

17.4 

551,093 

19^  : 

392,655 

39,707 

134 

101 

8,035  31,236 

18.0 

582,391 

19^1  : 

381,315 

41,894 

139 

110 

7,652  33,811 

23.5 

807,599 

19^2 

427,911 

48,610 

142 

114 

7,^25  40,753 

30.0 

1,196,819 

19^+3  : 

488,959 

54,547 

142 

112 

7,3^9  ^,719 

37.1 

1,667,790 

523,587 

58,537 

148 

112 

7,711  50,462 

32.5 

1,570,877 

19^5  : 

473,880 

56,221 

152 

119 

7,502  48,365 

37.7 

1,751,381 
1,743,016 

19^  : 

472,820 

55,962 

156 

118 

7,551  48,l4ti 

37.6 

19^7  : 

431,446 

55,384 

160 

128 

7,133  it8,029 

45.3 

2,077,719 
2,l45,04l 

19^  : 

417,570 

54,899 

166 

131 

6,800  47,903 

47.2 

19^9  : 

399,380 

56,154 

170 

l4l 

6,685  49,282 

45.2 

2,102,955 

1950  : 

i+23,773 

58,954 

139 

1951  : 

399,338 

58,063 

1^5 

1952  : 

397,234 

58,068 

146 

1953  : 

373,013 

57,892 

155 

195^  1/  : 

370,970 

58,933 

188 

159 

5,530  53,316 

36.6 

1,795, 3^^ 

1955  2/  : 

368,595 

59,^5 

192 

la 

5,53^*  53,376 

38.9 

1,921,737 

1956  : 

359,696 

X/  Revised.    2/  Preliminary* 
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Table  I?.-  Eggs:    Production,  annual  rate  per  January  1  layer,  and  disposition, 
by  States  and  regions,  I955  l/ 


Eggs  produced 


State 
and  region 

[  Hens  and 
]  pullets 
*  on  farms, 
■    Jan.  1 

Total 

Per  layer 
kept 
during 

Per  hen 
and  pullet 
on  farms 
Jan.  1 

Eggs 
consvmied 
on  farms 
where 

pro- 

Eggs 
sold 

Average 
dozen 

Value  of 
eggs  sold 

and 
consumed 

the  year 

2/ 

duced 

:  Thou. 

Mil. 

No. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

ct. 

Thou.  dol. 

Maine 

:  3,759 

695 

211 

185 

23 

671 

51.6 

29,842 

New  Hampshire 

:  2,585 

436 

202 

169 

12 

423 

52.1 

18,886 

Vermont 

:  1,087 

207 

212 

190 

19 

188 

51.8 

8,9^5 

Massachusetts 

:  k,07k 

704 

209 

173 

16 

686 

53.5 

31.297 

Rhode  Island 

:  k6k 

80 

208 

172 

2 

78 

52,3 

3,486 

Connecticut 

:  3,7^+8 

663 

205 

177 

17 

646 

52.4 

28,951 

New  York 

:  11,98c 

2,121 

202 

177 

123 

1,997 

48.5 

85,683 

New  Jersey 

:  14,643 

2,433 

189 

166 

29 

2,402 

49.1 

99,469 

Pennsylvania 

:  21,440 

3,654 

198 

170 

175 

3,'t76 

46.0 

139,955 

North  Atlantic 

63,700 

10,993 

199 

172 

4l6 

10, 567 

48.8 

446,504 

Ohio 

14,241 

2,366 

194 

166 

211 

2,153 

38.7 

76,239 

Indiana 

13,728 

2,289 

196 

167 

166 

2,121 

34.0 

64,798 

Illinois 

18,055 

3,064 

193 

170 

232 

2,830 

32.0 

81,654 

Michigan 

10,108 

1,690 

194 

167 

145 

1,544 

37.7 

53,062 

Wisconsin 

13,292 

2,328 

199 

175 

197 

2,129 

36.8 

71,330 

East  North  Central  . 

69,424 

11,737 

195 

169 

951 

10,777 

35.5 

347,003 

Minnesota  : 

24,465 

4,207 

201 

175 

237 

4,049 

32.6 

116,437 

Iowa  ; 

28,446 

4,855 

207 

171 

309 

'+,543 

31-9 

128,982 

Missouri  : 

14, 419 

2,132 

183 

I4fi 

260 

1,869 

30.5 

54,112 

North  Dakota  : 

3,812 

560 

177 

147 

86 

473 

28.5 

13,276 

South  Dakota  : 

8,107 

1,234 

184 

152 

97 

1,136 

29-7 

30, 517 

Nebraska  : 

11,095 

1,790 

194 

161 

166 

1,622 

29.0 

43,210 

Kansas  : 

10,288 

1,723 

193 

167 

196 

1,525 

30.7 

44,029 

West  North  Central  : 

100, 632 

16,581 

197 

165 

1,351 

15,217 

31.2 

430, 563 

Delaware  : 

530 

126 

1B6 

152 

8 

118 

'♦3.5 

4,5'*7 

Maryland  : 

2,636 

406 

180 

154 

37 

369 

42.8 

14,481 

Virginia  : 

6,017 

843 

177 

l40 

163 

679 

45.8 

32,136 

West  Virginia  : 

2,748 

398 

175 

1^*5 

77 

320 

42-3 

13,99'+ 

North  Carolina  : 

11,001 

1,469 

180 

134 

252 

1,214 

45.2 

55,219 

South  Carolina  : 

3,798 

510 

179 

13^* 

112 

396 

48.2 

20,405 

Georgia  : 

7,93^+ 

1,213 

192 

153 

155 

1,053 

46.6 

46,910 

Florida  : 

3,205 

505 

204 

158 

42 

462 

48.5 

20,371 

South  Atlantic  : 

38,169 

5,470 

l84 

1U3 

846 

4,611 

45.8 

208,063 

Kentucky  : 

8,192 

1,029 

164 

126 

250 

776 

34.3 

29,327 

Tennessee  : 

7,764 

955 

160 

123 

241 

709 

38.0 

30,084 

Alabama  : 

5,899 

781 

173 

132 

171 

607 

42.9 

27,813 

Mississippi  : 

5,188 

584 

156 

113 

134 

446 

39.7 

19,188 

Arkansas  : 

4,279 

544 

160 

127 

143 

399 

38.4 

17, 3 

Louisiana  : 

3,040 

362 

155 

119 

98 

261 

43.3 

12,954 

Oklahcsia  : 

5,552 

829 

176 

149 

157 

671 

32.6 

22,494 

Texas  : 

15,4l8 

2,249 

173 

146 

318 

1,927 

38.1 

71,278 

South  Central  : 

55,332 

7,333 

167 

133 

1,512 

5,796 

37.8 

230, 48^ 

Montana  : 

1,507 

228 

109 

151 

52 

176 

38.1 

7,239 

Idaho  : 

1,676 

281 

201 

168 

42 

239 

39.3 

9,203 

Wyoming  : 

495 

78 

191 

158 

17 

61 

40.3 

2,620 

Colorado  : 

2,129 

336 

185 

158 

53 

283 

38.3 

10,724 

New  Mexico  : 

750 

114 

185 

152 

27 

87 

41.2 

3,91't 

Arizona  : 

605 

87 

186 

144 

7 

80 

51.2 

3,712 

Utah  : 

2,232 

380 

202 

170 

24 

356 

39.^ 

12,477 

Nevada  : 

138 

20 

182 

145 

6 

14 

41.4 

690 

Washington  : 

4,794 

828 

212 

173 

69 

759 

45.6 

31,464 

Oregon  : 

3,507 

615 

210 

175 

61 

553 

47.1 

24,099 

California  : 

23,425 

4,404 

211 

188 

100 

4,300 

41.7 

152,900 

Western  : 

41,25« 

7,371 

207 

179 

458 

6,908 

4^.2 

259,042 

United  States  : 

360,595 

59,^5 

192 

161 

5,534 

53,876 

38.9  1,921,737 

1/  Preliminary 

2/  Number  of  eggs  produced  dvcring  the  year  divided  by  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  on  hand 
January  1. 
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Table  19.-  Farm  chickens:    Average  live  weight,  sales,  farm 
consumption,  and  value,  1930  "to  date 


Average  live  weight 


Young 


Mature 


All 


Total 
sold, 
live 
weight 


Total  : 
consximed: 
on  : 
farms  J 
where  : 
produc-: 
ed,  : 
live  ; 
weight  ; 


Slaugh- : 
ter,  : 
live  : 

weight, : 
from  : 
farm  : 
pro-  : 

duct ion: 
1/  : 


Weighted 
annual 
average 
price 
received 
per 
pound 


Value  of: 


Sales 

from 

farms 


Sales 
plus 
home 
con- 
sump- 
tion 


Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ct . 

dol. 

1930 

:  3.0 

i^.7 

3.7 

1,815 

809 

2,624 

18.4 

333 

1931 

:  3-1 

3.8 

1,634 

782 

2,4l6 

15.8 

258 

1932 

:  3.2 

•  ✓ 

3.9 

1,616 

840 

2,456 

11.7 

190 

1933 

:  3.2 

4.8 

3.8 

1,696 

866 

2,562 

9.5 

y  ^  y 

160 

I93I+ 

:  3.1 

■  1 

3.8 

1.545 

732 

2,277 

11.3 

171 

1935  ^ 

\  3.2 

U.8 

3.9 

l,4l4 

745 

2,159 

14.9 

211 

1936 

:  3.3 

4.8 

3.9 

1,536 

798 

2,334 

15.0 

230 

1937 

:  3.3 

4.8 

4.0 

1,417 

752 

2,169 

16.0 

227 

1938 

:  3-3 

U.8 

3.9 

1,282 

787 

2,069 

14.8 

189 

1939 

3-3 

4.8 

3-9 

1,481 

779 

2,260 

13.2 

195 

19^ 

.  3.3 

4.9 

4.1 

1,508 

712 

2,220 

13.0 

196 

19^1 

:  3.^ 

5.2 

4.1 

1,673 

699 

2,372 

15.6 

261 

19^2 

:  3.5 

5.2 

4.2 

2,046 

689 

2,735 

18.7 

384 

19^3 

•  3.5 

5.3 

4.2 

2,836 

678 

3,514 

24.3 

688 

1944 

:  3.6 

5.2 

2,645 

644 

3,289 

23.7 

627 

1945 

:  3.7 

5.2 

i^.3 

2,616 

669 

3,285 

25.9 

677 

19^6 

:  3.7 

5.2 

4.4 

2,318 

638 

2,956 

27.6 

639 

19^7 

3.7 

5.2 

4.4 

2,144 

598 

2,742 

26.5 

568 

19^8 

:  3.7 

5.3 

4.5 

1,804 

568 

2,372 

30.1 

543 

19^9 

:  3.8 

5.3 

4.4 

1,954 

575 

2,529 

25.4 

497 

1950 

1951  ! 

1952  : 

1953  : 

195^^  2/: 

3.8 

5.2 

4.5 

1,508 

467 

1,975 

16.8 

253 

1955  i/i 

3.8 

5.2 

4.6 

1,230 

442 

1,672 

18.6 

229 

Mil. 
dol. 

479 
378 
284 

239 
252 

319 
348 

343 
300 
296 

286 
368 
510 
852 
779 

852 
8l4 
727 
711 
643 


333 
310 


1/  Slaughter  is  the  sum  of  sales  and  consumption  on  farms  where  produced. 
2/  Revised. 
Preliminary. 
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Table  Farms  chictens:    Rumber  raised,  sold,  and  value,  by  States  and  regions,  1955  1/ 


State 
aiKl 

region 


Chictens 
raised 

Chlclcens  sold 

ChlcJsens  consumed 
on  farms  where 
produced 

Average 
price , 
per 
pound 

Value  of 
sales  plus 

home 
cons  unction 

Number 

Weight, 
(live) 

Number 

Weight, 
(live) 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1,000 
IV" 

Thousands 

1,000 
pounds 

Cents 

1,000 
dollars 

7,220 
5,lt06 
:  2,2lf5 
:  6,689 

:  6,636 
:  13,209 
:  12,1»0'» 
:  23.199 

6,168 
4,624 
1,859 
5,400 
656 
5,621 
9,442 
8,364 
15,032 

•lo  074 
22,658 

8,923 
25,360 

3.083 
25.857 
46,266 
41,820 
78.166 

204 
136 
183 
247 
49 
254 

1,559 
658 

2,677 

l,l42 
680 
952 
1,33»» 
255 
1,295 
7,639 
3,027 
13j385 

21.7 
21  7 
21.6 
21.6 
22.0 
22.1 
22.3 
23.0 
22.4 

7,208 
s  06s 

2,133 

1 

73"+ 
6,000 
12,020 
10,315 
20,507 

77.812 

57.166 

284,227 

5.967 

29.709 

22.2 

69.752 

':  15,929 
:  19,250 
:  22,27U 
13,207 
:  17.658 

10,107 
13,275 
13,7'*3 
8,917 
11,973 

51.546 
63,720 
64,592 
44,585 
53.878 

3,611 
3,647 
5,186 
2,114 
3.352 

16,972 
14,588 
21,263 
10,570 
15.419 

18.9 
18.6 
17.9 
20.7 
17.8 

12,950 
14,565 
15,368 
11,1*17 
12.335 

88.318 

58.015 

278.321 

17.910 

78.812 

18.7 

66.635 

21*, 500 
:  3U,601 

20,0&7 
:  5,903 
:  10,389 

15,500 

ll».602 

17,280 
24,700 
11,649 
3,580 
6,375 
8,889 
7.925 

79,488 
118,560 
53,585 
15,752 
29,325 
39,112 
33,285 

4,017 
6,356 
6,025 
1.564 

2,363 
4,348 
4.660 

17,273 
26,695 
20,485 
6,256 
9,216 
16,088 
16.310 

15  A 
IS.S 

16.2 

14.2 
15.7 
14.8 
13.6 

14,901 

22. SIS 
12,000 
3,125 

6,051 
8,170 

6.745 

;  125.582 

80.398 

369.107 

29.333 

112.323 

15.3 

73.507 

1,163 
3,651 
6,618 
2,83'* 

l'»,967 
5,268 

11,167 
U.938 

822 
2,153 
1,575 
1,050 
4,288 
1,033 
4,5U 
3.218 

3,863 
10,119 
8,190 
5,1'*5 
21,440 

19,862 
11.585 

178 
924 
4,204 
1,283 
7,324 
3.490 
4,821 
898 

748 
3,696 
14,71"* 
5,004 
24,169 
11,168 
13,981 
3.053 

23.7 
23-7 
20.3 
20.0 
20.6 
22.3 
21.0 
22.2 

1,093 
3,274 
4,650 
2,030 
9,396 
3,596 
7,107 
3.250 

50,606 

18,6?3 

85,162 

23.122 

76.533 

21.5 

34.396 

:       10, 518 
:  10,413 
:  7,216 

6,186 
:  5,396 
:  4,717 

7,065 
:  15.709 

3,209 
4,082 
1,041 

883 
1,728 

726 
2,267 
4.555 

15,724 
17,144 
4,893 
4,150 
8,122 
2,977 
9,068 
17.764 

5,91'* 
4,864 
4,932 
4,078 
2,951 
3,177 
3,529 
7.872 

19,516 
15,078 
14,303 
12,234 
8,853 
10,166 
10,940 
22,829 

17.7 
17.2 
20.0 
21.0 
17.7 
24.5 
14.2 
17.8 

6,237 
5,5»*2 
3,840 
3,1*1*1 
3,005 
3,220 
2,841 
7.226 

:  67.220 

18,491 

79.842 

37/317 

113.919 

17.8 

35,3?2 

':  3,108 
:  2,U81* 
:  680 
:  2.998 
:  772 

766 
2,011 

164 

:  5.768 
:  4,691 
:  28.888 

1,919 
1,327 
321 
1,581 
204 
470 
1,330 
46 
3,564 
2,935 
18.154 

8,252 
5,706 
1,316 
6,482 
816 
1,786 
5.'*53 
202 
17,464 
13,501 
72,606 

822 
839 
282 

1,083 
405 
181 
315 
88 

1,193 
819 

1.690 

3, 1*52 
3,188 
1,015 
4,007 
1,256 

579 
1,102 

308 
5,249 
3,522 
6.591 

23.9 
18.1 

21.3 
15.5 

17.1 
19.1 
14,7 
16.1 
18.7 
18.7 
18.1 

2,797 
1,610 
496 
1,626 
355 
452 
964 
83 
4,248 
3,184 
14.336 

:  52,330 

31.851 

133.591* 

7.717 

30.269 

18.4 

30.151 

461,868 

264,57't 

1,230,253 

121,366 

441,565 

18.6 

309,793 

Maine 

Nev  Baiqiebire 
Veraont 
Mass&chusetta 
Btede  Island 
Connecticut 
Sew  York 
Rev  Jersey 
Pennoylranla 

Borth  Atlantic 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

East  Horth  Central 

Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
north  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Hebraska 
Kansas 

Vest  Horth  Central 

Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

South  Atlantic 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

OklahcBsa 

Texas 

South  Central 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wycmlng 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Western 

United  States 


1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  21.-  Commercial  broilers:    Production,  average  live  weight, 
price  per  pound,  and  value  of  production,  193^  to  date  1/ 


Yeeu: 

Production 

Pounds 
Number      :  ^^^j 

Average 
live  weight. 

Average  price 

producers , 
per  pound, 
live  weight 

Value 
of 

Mil  11 nn 

Ml 1 1 Ions 

Ml  1 1 1 ons 

3^ 

97 

2.8 

19.3 

19 

1  cat; 

P  Q 

C\J  •  w 

p^l 

?j 

P  Q 

PD  6 

•31 

Jj- 

00 

PI  k 

kP 

1930 

Ao 

xy  •U 

HO 

1939 

106 

306 

2.9 

17.0 

52 

ill -3 

111  ^ 

P  Q 

17  '3 
J- 1  'J 

7P 

2  Q 

18  k 

XV-'O 

ppA 

22  Q 

A"?"? 

2  Q 

28  6 

2^8 

19^ 

818 

2.9 

28.8 

235 

366 

1,107 

PQ  ^ 

88i4- 

•^P  7 

pAq 

1  oil  7 

310 

936 

•^P 

■3np 

371 

1,127 

19U9 

513 

1,570 

3.1 

28.2 

443 

1950 

;  631 

1,938 

3.1 

27.4 

530 

1951 

:  806 

2,1163 

28.6 

1952 

:  8&r 

2,699 

3.0 

28.8 

778 

1953 

:  957 

2,933 

3.1 

27.1 

794 

195^*  2/ 

:  l,0lf8 

3,236 

3.1 

23.1 

747 

1955  ^ 

\  1,078 

3,309 

3.1 

25.2 

834 

1/  Data  for  1950-53  subject  to  revision. 


2/  Revised. 
}J  Preliminary. 
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Table  22.-  Conerclal  broilers:    Production,  average  live  weight,  price  per  pound, 
and  value  of  production,  by  States  and  regions,  1955  1/ 


Produc 

t  ion 

Average  price 

State 

Average 

received  by 

Value  of 

•Qd 

Weight, 

live  weight. 

producers. 

production 

region 

:           KuEber  : 

per  bird 

per  pound. 

live  weight 

1,00c 

1,000 

Thousands 

pouEiis 

Founds 

Cents 

dollars 

Maine 

:           33, '♦Sa 

120,377 

3.6 

21*. 1* 

29,372 

lev  Haapablre 

:  7,627 

27,1*57 

3.6 

2U.9 

6,837 

Veraoct 

:  966 

3,281* 

25.0 

821 

Haasachusett* 

:  17,071 

58,0Ui 

3.^ 

25.5 

ll*,800 

Rhode  Island 

:  1,375 

1*,812 

3.5 

25.8 

1,21*1 

Coonecticut 

:  25,352 

90,1*82 

3.5 

26.5 

23,978 

Hew  York 

:  13,052 

50,903 

3.9 

28.0 

ll*,253 

Bew  Jersey 

9,33^ 

35,659 

3.8 

29.5 

10,519 

Pecnsylvania 

30.313 

100.01*9 

3.3 

26.1 

26,113 

Borth  Atlantic 

139.063 

3.5 

26.1 

127.931* 

Ohio 

17,131 

50,697 

3.3 

25.2 

11*, 288 

Indiana 

32,366 

103,578 

3-2 

25.1* 

26,309 

Illinola 

3,691 

26,073 

3.0 

25.2 

6,570 

Michigan 

i»,252 

11*,  032 

3.3 

26.3 

3,690 

Wisconsin 

13.305 

U*,i76 

3.2 

25.1 

U,088 

Sast  Borth  Central 

76.297 

2U*,556 

3.2 

25.3 

61.91*5 

Minnesota 

7,339 

3.0 

25.3 

1,869 

Iowa 

kjUO 

15,61*2 

3.3 

21*.  5 

3,832 

Missouri 

25,767 

77,301 

3.0 

21*. 3 

18,784 

Borth  Dakota 



— 

— 

— 

South  Dakota 

Bebraaka 

3,577 

10,731 

3.0 

25.0 

2,683 

Kansas 

1.731* 

5.029 

2.9 

26.5 

1,333 

West  Borth  Central 

38,261 

U6.092 

3.0 

21*. 6 

28,501 

Delaware 

69,320 

216,  W*2 

3.1 

25.7 

55,626 

MarylsDd 

58,367 

180,938 

3.1 

25.7 

1*6,501 

Virginia 

55,179 

171,055 

3.1 

2U.6 

1*2,080 

Weat  Virginia 

21,873 

69,991* 

3.2 

21*. 8 

17,359 

lortb  Carolina 

59,516 

178, 5W 

3.0 

2U.2 

1*3,209 

South  Carolina 

10,053 

29,15^* 

2.9 

21*.  5 

7,1'*3 

Oeorgia 

177,61*2 

515,162 

2.9 

2U.1* 

125,700 

Florida 

9.339 

27.228 

2.9 

26.2 

7.131* 

South  Atlantic 

1*61.839 

1.383.521 

3.0 

21*. 8 

3l*l*.752 

Kentucky 

9,51*0 

29,571* 

3.1 

2l*.5 

7,2U6 

Tennessee 

13,225 

33,352 

2.9 

2l*.3 

9,320 

Alahana 

57,761* 

179,068 

3-1 

2U.5 

1*3,872 

Mississippi 

37, '•86 

101*, 961 

2.8 

21*. 5 

25,715 

Arkansas 

76,95^ 

215, '♦71 

2.8 

2l*.l* 

52,575 

Louisiana 

11,666 

3'*, 998 

3.0 

25.3 

8,851* 

OklahoM 

6,1*36 

13,661* 

2.9 

25.1* 

l*,7l*l 

Texas 

79.637 

231,092 

2.9 

25.5 

58.928 

South  Central 

292.758 

852.180 

2.9 

21+.8 

211,251 

Montana 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Idaho 

1,292 

3,7^7 

2.9 

28.1* 

1,061* 

Uyoaing 

— 

— 

Colorado 

1,9^5 

6,030 

3-1 

29.0 

1,71*9 

Bew  Mexico 







Aritona 

562 

1,686 

3.0 

29.6 

1*99 

Utah 

1,776 

5,683 

3.2 

26.7 

1,517 

Bevada 

9,782 

30,321* 

3.1 

26.5 

8,036 

Oregon 

6,133 

19,012 

3.1 

26.3 

5,000 

California 

1*8.516 

150,1*00 

3.1 

27.9 

1*1,962 

Uertem 

70.006 

216.882 

3.1 

27.6 

59.827 

United  States 

1,078,261* 

3,309,295 

3.1 

25.2 

83l*,2lO 

1/  FreliiiiJiary 
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Table  2U.-  Turkeys:    Nxanbers  on  farms  January  1,  numbers  raised,  sold, consumed  on  farms 
where  produced,  and  total  slaughter,  available  data  1930  to  date  1/ 


Year 

Nuabers  cn 
Breeders 

farms  January  1: 
:  Others 

Raised  ; 

Sold  ; 

Consumed  on  " 
farms  where 
produced 

TOt£ll 

slaughter 

2; 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou . 

(a)  All  turkeys 

1930 

17,U19 

15,999 

1,704 

17,703 

1931 

18,2U9 

15,746 

1,5^+9 

17,295 

1932 

22,333 

19,393 

1,665 

21,058 

1933 

23,2Ul 

21,733 

1,623 

23,356 

193^ 

21,702 

20,615 

1,505 

22,120 

1935 

20,821 

18,827 

1,428 

20,255 

1936 

27,981 

25,530 

1,485 

27,015 

1937 

3,W1 

2,&r7 

25,755 

24,228 

1,425 

25,653 

1938 

3,222 

2,&7'* 

26,887 

24,863 

1,291 

26,154 

1939 

3,91^+ 

2,575 

33,587 

29,824 

1,297 

31,121 

19^+0 

U,607 

3,962 

33,791 

33,565 

1,170 

3't,735 

19^1 

3,81*8 

3,302 

32,607 

30,911 

996 

31,907 

19^2 

3,962 

3,W5 

32,504 

32,103 

824 

32,927 

19^3 

3,897 

2,687 

31,803 

29,903 

747 

30,650 

19**^ 

'*,198 

3,096 

35,132 

34,265 

647 

3^,912 

19^5 

'♦,505 

2,577 

1*2,900 

40,999 

691 

41,690 

19^ 

u,ai 

3,021 

1*0,142 

41,030 

699 

41,729 

19^7 

3,779 

2,100 

33,975 

34,938 

675 

35,613 

19W 

2,537 

1,U28 

31,541 

30,017 

666 

30,683 

1949 

3,11^8 

41,266 

39,841 

676 

40,517 

1950 

3,270 

1,85U 

43,792 

42,918 

648 

43,566 

1951 

3,301 

1,790 

52,476 

50,853 

644 

51,^+97 

1952 

3,02a 

1,99*+ 

60,868 

60,452 

715 

Dl,10 ( 

1953 

3,36it 

1,9^1 

57,141 

56,210 

716 

56,926 

195^*  U 

3,U2l 

1,891* 

67,693 

66,867 

679 

67,546 

1955  y 

3,012 

1,905 

65,570 

64,75U 

653 

65,407 

1956  Xj 

3,212 

1,680 

(b)  Beltsville  Small  Whites 

and  other  light  breeds 

1950 

5,124 

1951 

11,020 

1952 

17,753 

1953 

U86 

202 

15,623 

195^  i/' 

698 

21U 

19,15»* 

1955  V 

533 

292 

16,784 

1956  V 

1+93 

279 

(c)  Large -breed  turkeys 

1950 

38,668 

1951 

41,456 

1952 

i*3,115 

1953 

2,878 

1,739 

40,898 

195^  2/ 

2,723 

1,680 

48,539 

1955  y 

2,U79 

1,613 

48,786 

1956  Xj 

2,719 

1,U01 

1/  Data  for  1950-53  subject  to  revision. 2j  Slaughter  is  the  sum  of  sales  aiid  consumption  on 
farms  where  produced.    The  difference  between  raised  and  slaughtered  is  accounted  for  by 
(a)  difference  in  January  1  inventories,  and  (b)  death  losses.    ^  Revised.    4/  Preliminary. 
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Table  25.-  Turkeys:    Humber  raised,  by  'breed-types,  by  States  and  regions, 
195'*<  1955,  and  intentions  I956 


1956  intentions  as 

a 

percentage  of  1955 

State 
ond. 

Beltsvillfiff 

Bronze  • 

Beltsvinmi 

Bronze  " 

BeltsvilW 

Bronze  ; 

and  other* 

and  other* 

Total 

and  other" 

and  other] 

Total 

and  other' 

and  other] 

Total 

region 

light  ; 

heavy  • 

light  1 

heavy  i 

light  ; 

heavy  \ 

types  • 

types  • 

types  • 
 rrrj  '- 

types  ] 
 —  i. 

types  • 

types  ] 

UM  11-1  0 

pu.jLJ.ions 

\iA  11-1  /^na 

nj.xj.ions 

niJ-Lions 

Mill  ions 

Millions 

Millions 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Maine 

f\  0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

55 

125 

92 

Nev  Hampshire 

0/ 

•  2 

•  2 

.1 

.1 

83 

90 

90 

Vermont 

.1 

.1 

i 

.1 

.1 

100 

92 

92 

Massachusetts 

•  0 

•7 

.0 

.0 

100 

112 

111 

Rhode  Island 

% 

.1 

.1 

i 

2/ 

.1 

100 

107 

107 

Connecticut 

•  3 

•  3 

2/ 

•  3 

•  3 

96 

108 

107 

Hew  lorJc 

«!. 

X.U 

1.1 

•  1 

.9 

1.0 

104 

lou 

104 

New  Jersey 

1 

•  3 

1, 

.1 

•  2 

.3 

90 

106 

101 

Pennsylvania 

7 
•  r 

1  7 

X.  f 

•  I 

x.o 

2.3 

90 

106 

102 

North  Atlantic 

1.2 

U.l* 

5.6 

1.0 

4.1 

5.1 

86 

107 

103 

Ohio 

.9 

2.0 

3.0 

.9 

2.1 

3.0 

90 

101 

100 

Indiana 

c 
•  0 

1-5 

2.1 

.0 

1-3 

2.0 

UO 

146 

112 

Illinois 

•  1 

.9 

1*0 

*1 

Q 
•  O 

.9 

105 

100 

100 

Michigan 

•  2 

1.0 

1.2 

.2 

A 

1.0 

75 

108 

103 

Wisconsin 

•  0 

X.c 

1  A 
x.o 

•  0 

2.2 

75 

120 

108 

East  North  Central 

^  "7 
0.7 

6.7 

9.0 

75 

115 

105 

Minnesota 

3-5 

U.2 

7.7 

2.6 

5.1* 

8.0 

90 

118 

109 

Iowa 

c 

•  0 

H.O 

•  3 

100 

105 

105 

Missouri 

.6 

1.9 

2.5 

.6 

1.9 

2.1* 

Q-7 

07 

104 

100 

noTZa  ua&oua 

•  1 

1, 

•  O 

•  X 

1. 
•  4 

.5 

50 

lOd 

95 

South  Dakota 

1 

•  3 

0/ 

•  3 

•  3 

100 

111 

110 

Nebraska 

•  1 

a 

•9 

•  X 

•7 

0 
.0 

70 

103 

100 

Kansas 

•7 

Q 
.0 

•  1 

•  0 

•  7 

90 

101 

100 

West  North  Central 

5.1 

12.3 

it). 

17.1* 

3.0 

17.3 

89 

110 

105 

Delaware 

1.1 

.2 

1.3 

Q 

.1 

•  9 

115 

96 

113 

Maryland 

.h 

.3 

.7 

.3 

.2 

.5 

125 

98 

114 

Virginia 

2.0 

3.0 

1.9 

5.5 

77 

165 

108 

West  Virginia 

1.2 

.6 

1.8 

1.1 

.5 

1.6 

75 

135 

94 

North  Carolina 

.1 

1  ■  X 

X  .c 

•  X 

.9 

X  •  X 

W 

115 

lOU 

South  Carolina 

•  5 

1.0 

1  k 

0 
.c 

.9 

1*1 

Q 

0 

137 

lod 

Georgia 

1. 

1, 

0/ 

Iv 

.3 

•  3 

67 

111 

110 

j.oriu.a 

2/ 

0 

0 
■  c 

2/ 

•  X 

.  d. 

100 

110 

1  aA 

douxu  AbXanxic 

D.O 

5.7 

1  0  c 

12.5 

5.2 

5.0 

11  0 
11.3 

01 

138 

107 

Kentucky 

.1 

•  3 

•  5 

.1 

.3 

•  4 

93 

109 

10  0 

Tennessee 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

67 

120 

114 

Alabama 

•2 

•  3 

.2 

•  3 

101 

103 

102 

Mississippi 

K 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

100 

115 

113 

Arkansas 

•  0 

•9 

1-5 

1.1 

x.o 

xuu 

1  aA 
xuo 

Louisiana 

2/ 

.1 

.1 

2/ 

.1 

.1 

143 

117 

120 

Oklahoma 

,  2 

.  D 

a 
.  0 

2 

c 

.? 

7 
.  ( 

94 

103 

101 

Texas 

.4 

2 . 0 

3.0 

.4 

2.0 

3.0 

Aft 

110 

South  Central 

5-1 

6.5 

O.f 

102 

109 

1  aA 

XUO 

Montsma 

0/ 

% 

•  X 

•  X 

0/ 

|y 

P/ 

.X 

75 

96 

92 

Idaho 

% 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

06 

102 

ICQ 

Wyoming 

0/ 

2/ 

2/ 

0/ 

2/ 

100 

178 

11*7 

Colorado 

.1 

.0 

.1 

.0 

•9 

57 

123 

1X0 

New  Mexico 

^ 

.1 

.1 

2/ 

.1 

100 

116 

112 

Arizona 

.1 

.1 

2/ 

.1 

1.0 

J  J 

119 

120 

Utah 

.5 

1.9 

2.4 

.7 

2.0 

2.8 

70 

U7 

105 

Nevada 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

67 

114 

100 

Washington 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.7 

85 

105 

103 

Oregon 

.3 

1-3 

1.6 

.2 

1.3 

1.5 

105 

120 

118 

California 

1.1 

9.1 

10.2 

.8 

9.U 

10.2 

85 

109 

107 

Western 

2.2 

I6.5 

2.0 

lit.  5 

16.5 

81 

112 

108 

United  States 

19.2 

lt8.5 

67.7 

16.8 

1»8.8 

65.6 

84 

114 

106 

1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Less  than  O.05. 
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Table  26.-  TxirlDejrs:    Production,  disposition,  and  related  data,  by  States  and  regions,  1955  1/ 


H\mber  on  f  aras 

Sales 

Consuaed  on 
farms  vbere 

produced 

January  1, 

1955 

Avera^  live 
"welRbt  Mr  bird 

State 

regloc 

:  Beavy 
: breeds 

Light 
breeds 

Total 

■Bture 

asd 
iisiit- 

welgtit 
tvarkeys 

2/ 

AU 
turkeys 

HxBber 

Height, 
(live) 

Nxaber 

Weight, 
(live) 

Average 

per 
pound  . 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Thou. 

lb. 

Piou. 

lb. 

Ct. 

dol. 

dol. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Maine 

9 

12 

21 

9.0 

13.7 

260 

3.562 

2 

27 

32.8 

1,168 

1,177 

11 

6 

17 

Bev  aa^ahlre 

20 

2 

22 

8.5 

18.2 

139 

2,530 

1 

18 

32.3 

817 

823 

22 

1 

23 

Veraont 

11 

1 

12 

8.5 

18.8 

115 

2,162 

3 

56 

33.3 

720 

739 

9 

9 

Massachusetts 

55 

2 

57 

8.5 

17. I* 

639 

11, U9 

6 

101* 

35-3 

3,925 

3,962 

51 

2 

53 

Rhode  IslAod 

5 

5 

8-5 

17.7 

52 

920 

1 

18 

36.3 

33"* 

3^1 

If 

4 

Connreticut 

30 

3 

33 

9.0 

17.6 

272 

1*,7&7 

k 

70 

36.3 

1,738 

1,763 

22 

5 

27 

■ev  York 

105 

3 

108 

8.0 

17.9 

986 

17,649 

17 

30I* 

37.1 

6,548 

6,661 

7"* 

2 

76 

Bev  Jersey 

A 

5 

29 

8.0 

lU.U 

336 

1*,838 

5 

72 

38.3 

1,853 

1,881 

18 

3 

21 

Pennsylvania 

1U5 

3? 

1» 

8.3 

15.7 

2,270 

35.6^9 

30 

U7I 

37-1 

13,222 

13.397 

146 

29 

Value  of: 


Sales 


Sales 
plus 
heme 
con- 
sump- 
tion 


Number  on  faros, 
December  31,  1955 


Heavy 
breeds 


Ught 
breeds 


■orth  Atlantic 

404 

67 

471 

8.4 

16.4 

5.069 

83,206 

69 

l,l4o 

36.4 

30.325 

30.744 

357 

48 

405 

Qtllo 

132 

60 

192 

7.9 

15.9 

2,912 

46,301 

16 

254 

30.5 

14,122 

14,199 

150 

61 

2U 

Indiana 

38 

19 

57 

8.0 

15.6 

1,958 

30,545 

U 

172 

30.0 

9,164 

9,216 

8 

42 

Illinois 

53 

7 

60 

8.0 

19.5 

886 

17,277 

8 

156 

30.6 

5,28f 

5,335 

5'* 

6 

60 

Michigan 

100 

14 

114 

7.8 

17.3 

967 

U5,729 

7 

121 

32.3 

5, '•03 

5,442 

92 

8 

100 

Wisconsin 

72 

18 

5O 

7.8 

16.5 

2,210 

36,465 

7 

U6 

31.6 

li,?23 

11.560 

67 

14 

a 

East  Borth  Central 

395 

118 

513 

7.9 

16. 5 

8.933 

147.317 

49 

819 

30.9 

45.499 

45.752 

3?7 

71 

494 

Minnesota 

241 

58 

299 

8.6 

15.0 

7,948 

127,168 

u 

176 

29.2 

37,133 

37,184 

281 

75 

356 

lews 

135 

6 

141 

8.3 

19.4 

4,426 

85,864 

9 

175 

30.6 

26,274 

26,328 

11*5 

9 

151* 

Missouri 

202 

58 

a&o 

8.2 

18.0 

2,431 

43,758 

14 

252 

29.5 

12,909 

12,983 

191 

56 

247 

■orth  Dakota 

29 

3 

32 

8.2 

17.1 

489 

8,362 

15 

256 

29.9 

2,500 

2,577 

31 

3 

31* 

South  Dakota 

37 

4 

41 

9.0 

18.5 

323 

5,976 

8 

148 

30.0 

1,793 

1,837 

35 

3 

38 

BebraskB 

29 

2 

31 

7.7 

18.8 

803 

15,096 

7 

132 

29-3 

4,423 

4,462 

3"* 

2 

36 

Kansas 

56 

6 

62 

8.2 

17.9 

722 

12,924 

8 

143 

28.1 

3.632 

3.672 

53 

6 

59 

West  Borth  Central 

72? 

137 

866 

e.j 

17.5 

17.142 

299.148 

72 

1,282 

29.6 

88,664 

89.043 

770 

154 

924 

DelsMre 

7 

2 

9 

8.5 

9.7 

916 

8,885 

3 

29 

34.4 

3,056 

3,066 

7 

2 

9 

Maryland 

30 

3 

33 

8.7 

12.9 

524 

6,760 

11 

142 

33.5 

2,265 

2,313 

23 

8 

31 

Virginia 

80 

168 

248 

8.5 

12.0 

5,520 

66,240 

18 

216 

29.7 

19,673 

19,737 

76 

152 

228 

West  Virginia 

36 

32 

68 

8.7 

11.6 

1,624 

18,838 

7 

81 

30.4 

5,727 

5,752 

31 

40 

71 

Borth  Carolina 

57 

7 

64 

8.5 

17.8 

1,031 

18,352 

19 

338 

30.9 

5,671 

5,775 

55 

10 

65 

South  Carolina 

74 

16 

90 

8.7 

16.9 

1,108 

18,725 

14 

237 

32.5 

6,086 

6,163 

74 

6 

80 

Oeorgia 

61 

61 

8.3 

18.8 

289 

5,433 

23 

432 

35.2 

1,912 

2,064 

63 

63 

Plorida 

21 

5 

26 

8.2 

16.3 

151 

2,461 

12 

196 

37.1 

913 

986 

21 

6 

27 

Soutli  Atlantic 

366 

233 

5?? 

8.6 

13.1 

U,163 

145.694 

107 

1.671 

31.1 

45.303 

45.856 

350 

224 

574 

Kentucky 

61 

3 

64 

8.0 

16.6 

yt6 

5,744 

13 

216 

29.1 

1,672 

1,735 

63 

1 

64 

Tennessee 

33 

4 

37 

8.0 

17.4 

154 

2,680 

22 

383 

29.5 

791 

904 

32 

3 

35 

AlabaB 

28 

12 

40 

8.0 

13.7 

242 

3,315 

31 

425 

32.8 

l.O&J 

1,226 

28 

12 

40 

Mississippi 

47 

5 

52 

7.5 

16.6 

no 

1,826 

29 

481 

33.'* 

610 

771 

52 

5 

57 

Arkansas 

l»5 

49 

94 

8.2 

15.3 

1,510 

23,103 

20 

306 

28.0 

6,469 

6,555 

59 

59 

lie 

Louisiana 

3 

37 

8.5 

16.9 

39 

659 

35 

592 

37.1 

244 

464 

35 

4 

39 

GklahcBB 

62 

8 

70 

8.0 

16.7 

722 

12,057 

14 

234 

27.7 

3,31*0 

3,405 

65 

9 

74 

Texas 

311 

64 

375 

7-1 

17.7 

2.939 

52.020 

19 

i.3?8 

28.0 

14,566 

14.957 

321 

51* 

375 

South  Central 

621 

148 

769 

7.8 

16.7 

6,062 

101,404 

243 

'*.035 

28.4 

28,779 

30,017 

655 

147 

802 

Montana 

8 

1 

9 

7-5 

14.8 

57 

844 

12 

178 

30.0 

253 

306 

6 

1 

7 

Idaho 

9 

2 

u 

7.5 

17.1 

117 

2,001 

5 

86 

30.3 

606 

632 

9 

2 

11 

WyoBing 

6 

6 

8.0 

15-7 

19 

298 

5 

78 

30.8 

92 

116 

6 

1 

7 

Colorado  : 

37 

3 

40 

7.3 

19.2 

868 

16,666 

11 

2U 

28.7 

l*,783 

4,844 

19 

1 

20 

Bev  Mexico 

7 

7 

7.5 

17.1 

48 

821 

8 

137 

31.1* 

256 

301 

7 

7 

Arlzooa 

10 

10 

7.5 

18.6 

83 

1,544 

8 

149 

30.0 

463 

508 

14 

1 

15 

Utah 

39 

16 

55 

8.8 

17.1 

2,771 

47,384 

6 

103 

29.0 

13,741 

13,771 

41 

7 

48 

BevBda 

6.0 

17.4 

8 

139 

2 

35 

29.2 

41 

51 

Washington 

m 

13 

124 

7.1 

19.7 

798 

15,721 

11 

217 

28.4 

4,465 

1*,527 

107 

11 

118 

Oregon  : 

247 

31 

278 

7.9 

18.3 

1,496 

27,377 

13 

236 

27.9 

7,638 

7,704 

258 

31 

289 

CaUfomla 

1.103 

56 

1.159 

7.6 

18.8 

10,120 

190,256 

32 

602 

28.8 

54,794 

54,967 

1.124 

47 

1,171 

Western 

1.577 

122 

1,699 

8.1 

18.5 

16,365 

303,051 

"■3 

2.034 

28.8 

8r.l34 

97,727 

1.591 

102 

1,693 

United  States 

4,092 

825 

'*,917 

8.3 

16.7 

64,754  1,079,820 

653 

10,981 

30.2 

325,704 

329,139 

4,120 

772 

1»,892 

1/  Prel  lylnwry . 

2/  Tryliirtlr^  BeltsvlXLe  ^all  Whites  ani  otter  breeds. 
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Seasonal  Changes  in  Broiler  Chick 
Placements  and  Marketings  l/ 

Producers  of  commercial  broilers  generally  place  the  most  chicks  in 
the  spring  ajid  the  fewest  in  the  fall.    Two  factors,  one  basically  biologic, 
the  other  economic,  contribute  to  the  seasonal  natvire  of  broiler  chick 
placements . 

In  the  spring,  the  supply  of  hatching  eggs  is  plentiful,  but  it 
diminishes  from  July  through  October  &s  total  output  of  large  eggs  declines. 
Further,  the  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  declines  at  that  season  as  hens 
approach  the  end  of  a  laying  period.    Consequently,  the  potential  supply  of 
chicks  in  the  fall  is  reduced  unless  specific  practices  are  undertaken  to 
assure  a  steady  supply  of  chicks.    However,  these  practices  increase  costs 
and  occur  at  a  time  when  broilers  from  resulting  placements  would  often 
bring  prices  below  the  nnpnal  average,  thereby  largely  eliminating  the 
incentive  to  overcome  the  biologic  limitation  on  hatching  egg  production. 
Also,  hot  weather  in  the  summer  is  a  disadvantage  for  growing  broilers,  and 
farmers  may  reduce  or  delay  their  mid-year  chick  orders  for  that  reason. 

From  the  econanic  aspect,  the  supply  of  competing  products,  principally 
beef,  pork,  farm  chicken,  and  tvirkey,  typically  increases  in  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year,  tending  to  depress  the  demand  for  broilers.  Producers 
may  anticipate  these  developments  and,  therefore,  reduce  placements  to  be 
marketed  towards  the  end  of  the  year.    In  addition,  seasonal  labor  require- 
ments of  competing  farm  enterprises  and  seasonally  larger  income  from  crops 
may  reduce  broiler  operations  at  that  time. 

The  figure  with  this  article  illustrates  seasonal  changes  in  broiler 
chick  placements  and  marketings  for  2  periods,  19^1-^3  and  1953-55*  In 
the  earlier  period  there  appeared  to  be  2  pesiks  in  chick  placements,  April 
and  December.    With  about  a  12-1^  week  production  period  needed  to  bring 
a  chick  to  marketable  weight  at  that  time,  marketings  were  largest  in  March 
and  almost  as  large  in  July,  with  extreme  seasonal  changes  occxxrring  within 
the  year.    The  earlier  of  those  2  peak  marketings  may  have  been  timed  for 
Easter. 

Currently,  placements  have  become  more  evenly  timed  throughout  the 
year,  although  a  pronounced  seasonal  change  from  April  to  October  is  still 
present.    The  declining  placements  froui  December  to  March,  which  characterized 
the  early  19^0's,  no  longer  appear  to  be  the  pattern.    Rather,  average  1953-55 
placements  had  only  a  single  peak,  increasing  steadily  from  the  low  of  Sep- 
tember to  a  high  in  April,  then  declining  to  the  September  low. 

l/  A  full  report  detailing  the  construction  of  the  seasonal  index  for 
broiler  chick  placement  data  has  been  prepared  by  Martin  J.  Gerra,  based  on 
research  under  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19^  (KMA, 
Title  II).    It  can  be  obtained  upon  request  frcan  the  Agriculturekl  Marketing 
Service. 
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With  increased  feeding  efficiency  and  improved  flock  management  short- 
ening the  production  span  from  the  former  12-lk  weeks  to  a  9-11  week  span 
today,  peak  marketing  of  broilers  now  occurs  in  mid-summer.    Despite  typical 
large  marketings  at  that  time,  prices  then  are  genereilly  above  the  average 
for  the  year.    Many  economists  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  a  strong  sea- 
sonal demand  for  broilers,  stemming  from  outdoor  cooking  and  the  desire  for 
easily  prepared,  less  fatty  foods  in  the  heat  of  summer.    Marketings  of 
meat  animals  also  are  seasonally  low  at  this  time  and  prices  are  seasonally 
high. 

Table  27  shows  the  average  weekly  rates  of  broiler  chick  placements 
during  each  month  for  selected  eu'eas.  Placements  were  put  in  the  month  in 
which  the  first  day  of  each  week  fell.  While  weekly  and  monthly  placement 
data  were  available  for  only  part  of  the  United  States,  the  areas  included 
in  table  27  represented  the  most  important  commercial  broiler  production 


SEASONAL  CHANGES  IN  BROILER 
PLACEMENTS  AND  MARKETINGS 


50  Li  '  I  I  ^  '  1  '  '  I  ^  lJ  Li  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  \  \  L_ 

JAN.  JULY  JAN.  JULY 

*BASED  ON  PLACEMENTS  IN  THE  DEL-MAR  -  VA  AREA  ■ 

^ BASED  ON  PLACEMENTS  IN  II  STATES  (  I9S3)  .  13  STA1ES  (  1954)  ,  AND  22  STATES  (  1955) 
U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC  3202-  56  (  5)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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areas  in  the  United  States  during  the  respective  years.    For  example,  place- 
ments in  the  Del-Mar-Va  area,  after  a  10  percent  allowance  for  mortality, 
were  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  reported  U.  S.  commercial  broiler  production 
in  1942.    In  1955;  mortetlity-adjusted  broiler  chick  placements  in  the 
22  reporting  States  were  about  88  percent  of  the  national  figure.  1/ 

Table  28  lists  the  chain  index  computed  for  the  broiler  chick  place- 
ment data,  the  seasonal  adjustment  factors,  and  the  chain  index  data  after 
adjustment  for  seasonality. 

To  obtain  the  seasonal  adjustment  factors  for  marketings,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  lead  the  factors  for  adjusting  broiler  chick  placements  by  the 
appropriate  time  span  between  placement  and  marketing.    For  example,  in 
19^1-^3;  the  average  time  required  to  bring  a  chick  to  marketable  weight 
probably  ranged  between  12-14  weeks.    Therefore,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  curve  representing  the  average  19^1-^3  seasonal  adjustment  factors  was 
moved  forward  I3  weeks  to  indicate  the  index  of  seasonal  variation  for  mar- 
ketings of  broilers.    For  the  1953-55  data,  the  curve  was  advanced  only 
10  weeks. 


1/  For  both  19^2  and  1955^  these  placements  include  the  chicks  placed  in 
the  last  10  or  I3  weeks  of  the  preceding  calendar  year,  and  omit  chicks 
placed  in  a  corresponding  number  of  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  given  calendar 
year. 
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Table  27--  Monthly  broiler  cMck  placements,  average  weekly 
rates,  selected  areas,  19^1  to  date  l/ 


19*^1 

.  l.lOU 

l,l4l 

1,157 

l,lWt 

1,128 

1,095 

1,139 

1,070 

927 

1,109 

1M2 

2,012 
1,982 

19*^ 

1,U78 

1,^*09 

I,i4l9 

1,117 

1,110 
1,3'*9 

1,382 

1,1+01+ 

1,237 

1,122 

1,215 

1,580 

19^3 

1,698 

1,W*J+ 
1,906 

1,358 

1,^9 

1,38'f 

1,285 

1,162 

1,137 

1,586 

2,021+ 

1,767 

19W+ 

1,723 

2,2&7 

1,821 

1,1+80 

1,1M+ 

996 

886 

1,355 

1,973 

2,792 

19'*  p 

2,U96 

2,301 

2,612 

2,863 

2,618 

2,502 

2,053 

1,776 

1,800 

2,l&7 

2,522 

2,369 

19'»6 

986 

Jem. 


Feb. 


Thou. 


Har . 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec . 


Thou .    Thou .    Thou . 


Thou.    Thou.    Thou.      Thou.      Thou.    Thou.  Thou. 


(a)  Del-Mar-Va 


(b)  Four  conmercial  areeis  2/ 


1,578  2,1+61+ 
3,118  3,128 
3,01+8 


i+,2l*J+  l+,353 

6,566  6,581+ 

6,162  6,621 
7,753 


2,632 
3,766 


U,572 
6,928 
8,111 


3,837 
3,207 


2,702 
3,115 


1,618 
3,551 


1,806 
3,21+7 


1,766 
2,91+8 


(c)  Seven  conmercial  areas  3/ 


5,35^ 
7,029 
7,Ufl8 


5,09U 

6,&n 

7,031 


U,856 
6,1+16 
7,21+0 


'+,517  3,936 
i+,97U  i*,6l7 
7,232  7,178 


1,895  2,666  3,801+  2,119 
2,1+83     2,525    2,631+  2,1+1+9 


3,758  i+,319  5,652  6,132 
5,11+8  6,533  6,210  5,907 
7,218     6,766   6,623  7,300 


(d)  Eleven  canaercial  eireas  k/ 


9,125  10,856  11,1+67  12,215  12,138  11,607  10,961+  9,836  9,060  8,832  9,896  10,721 
11, 5^*7 

(e)  Eleven  States  ^ 

11,793  13,899   13,59^  12,321  11,375    11,251  10,130   9,012  9,170     9,969  10,990  11,1+78 

12,077  12,263  13,316  13,538  13,306  12,871  11,51't  10,1+58  10,153  11,002  12,770  12,931 
13,381* 

(f )  Thirteen  States  6j' 

lk,kQh  ik,&j6    15,655  16,131  15,392   li+,968  li+,882  13,882  13,187   11,775  12,052  11,204 

(g)  Twenty  two  States  Jj 

15,282  ll+,128 

15,578  19,972  20,218  22,067  22,616  22,81+5  22,181  19,681+  17,656  18,368  19,281+  20,510 
21,266  23,371+    2l+,86l  26,531+ 


1/  Placeioents  are  classified  into  the  month  on  which  the  first  day  of  each  week  falls . 
2j  Del-Mar-Va,  IJorth  Georgia,  West  Virginia  and  parts  of  Virginia. 

2/  Eastern  Connecticut,  Del-Mar-Va,  Shenandoah  Valley  (Virginia  and  West  Virginia), North 
Carolina  (Chathaic  and  Wilkes),  North  Georgia,  Northwest  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

hj  Seven  conmercial  areeis  listed  above  plus  Alabaina>Ussissippi,  Florida,  euid  Indiana. 

^  Alabama,  Northwest  Arkansas,  Del-Mar-Va,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  Shenandoeih  Valley  (Virginia  and  West  Virginia ), and  Texas. 

6j  states  listed  above  plus  California,  Connecticut  and  Maine. 

2/'  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia. 

Data  for  Del-Mar-Va  (191+1-1+6)  frcm:    Gwln,  James  M.    The  Delmarva  Broiler  Industry,  Mi.  Agr. 
Sxpt.  Sta.  Bui.  A-57,  1950;  dtita  ror  four  cocEJercial  areas  (191+6-1+7)  are  from  xonpublished 
records  of  the  USDA;  data  for  I9I+6  to  date  published  weekly  by  USDA.. 
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Table  28.-  Monthly  index  of  average  weekly  rate  of  broiler  chick  placements, 
seasonal  variation,  and  seasonally  adjusted  index,  19'*1  to  date 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Jxine 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Kov. 


Dec. 


(a)  Monthly  index  of  average  weekly  rate  (November  195'+=100) 


27.0 
36.2 
kl.k 
kl.9 
60.5 
23.9 
1+7.0 

70.7 
66.U 

83.5 
105.7 
108.5 
120.1 
101.9 
139.1 


109 
109 
109 
110 

109 
106 

lOU 

102 
102 
102 
101 
101 
100 
99 
98 


2U.8 
33.2 
38.0 
38.1 
55.5 
22.5 
U5.2 
M+.9 
69.3 
65.1 
82.7 
10U.7 
108.5 
121.3 
lOU.O 


27.9 

3'^.5 
35.2 
46.3 
55.8 

37.3 
1+7. 1 

'+7.0 
70.9 
71.3 
99.3 
12I+.7 
110.2 

123.3 
130.6 

152.9 


102 
103 
103 
104 

105 
104 
104 
105 
105 
107 
109 
108 
107 
107 
107 


28.3 
34.7 
33.1 
59.0 
63.3 
39.9 
56.7 
49.4 
74.6 
87.4 
104.9 
122.0 
119.6 
129.8 
132.2 


28.0 

27.3 
35.8 
55.6 
69.4 
58.1 
48.3 
57.8 
75.7 
80.7 
111.7 
110.6 
121.5 
133.8 
144.2 


27.6 
27.1 
32.9 
44.3 
63.4 
40.9 
46.9 
55.0 
74.1 
75.8 
111.0 
102.1 
119.5 
127.7 
147.8 


26.8 
33.7 
33.7 
36.0 
60.6 
24.5 

53.5 
52.4 
69.1 
78.1 
106.1 
101.0 

115.6 

124.2 
1^^9.3 


27.9 
34.2 

31.3 
27.8 

49.7 
27.3 
48.9 
48.7 
53.6 
78.0 
100.2 

90.9 
103.4 

123.5 
145.0 


26.2 
30.1 
28.3 
24.2 
43.0 
26.7 
44.4 
42.4 
49.8 
77.'* 
89.9 
80.9 
93.9 
115.2 
128.6 


22.7 
27.3 
27.7 
21.5 
43.6 
28.6 
37.4 
40.5 
55.5 
77.9 
82.8 
82.3 
91.2 
109.4 
115.4 


27.2 
29.6 
38.6 
32.9 
53.0 
40.2 
38.0 
46.5 
70.4 
73.0 
80.7 
89.5 
98.8 
97.7 
120.0 


(b)  Index  of  seasonal  variation  l/ 


(c)  Seasonally  adjusted  monthly  index  of  average  weekly  rate 


27.4 
33.5 
34.2 
44.5 
53.1 
35.9 
^^5.3 
44.8 

67.5 
66.6 
91.1 
115.5 
103.0 
115.2 
122.1 


27.2 
33.4 
31.8 
55.7 
57.0 
35.0 
48.9 
42.2 
63.2 
74.1 

89.7 
105.2 
104.9 
116.9 
121.3 


23.9 
23.1 
30.3 
46.3 
56.9 
46.9 
39.3 
48.2 
64.2 
70.2 
98.0 
97.9 
107.5 
117.4 

126.5 


27.9 
27.1 
32.9 
43.4 
60.4 
38.2 
43.0 
50.5 
67.4 
69.5 
101.8 
93.7 
109.6 
115.0 
132.0 


29.5 
37.0 
37-0 
38.7 
63.1 
24.5 

51.9 
49.9 
65.2 
73.7 
100.1 

95.3 
108.0 
115.0 
138.2 


31.3 
38.4 
35.6 
33.1 
59.2 
31.7 
5^.9 
52.4 
56.4 
81.2 

103.3 
91.8 
103.4 
119.9 
138.1 


32.3 
37.2 
35.4 
31.4 
56.6 

3**. 7 
56.9 
51.7 
59.3 
89.0 

101.0 

89.9 
102.1 

123.9 
136.8 


31.1 
37.4 
37.9 
29.1 
58.1 
37.6 
^+7.9 
50.6 
67.7 
92.7 
98.6 
96.8 
106.0 
125.7 
131.1 


30.9 
33.3 
43.4 

35.8 
56.4 
42.8 
»^1.3 
51.1 
79.1 
83.0 
93.8 
104.1 
114.9 
113.6 
139.5 


35.6 

38.5 
49.2 

47.9 
61.1 
57.4 
39.6 
60.9 
66.9 
71.4 
90.5 
98.7 
114.6 
100.0 
126.0 


104 

U7 

99 

91 

89 

81 

73 

88 

112 

104 

U8 

100 

91 

89 

81 

73 

89 

113 

104 

118 

100 

91 

88 

80 

73 

89 

114 

106 

120 

102 

93 

84 

77 

74 

92 

117 

111 

122 

105 

96 

84 

76 

75 

9^ 

116 

114 

124 

107 

100 

86 

77 

76 

94 

112 

116 

123 

109 

103 

89 

78 

78 

92 

108 

117 

120 

109 

105 

93 

82 

80 

91 

102 

118 

118 

110 

106 

95 

84 

82 

89 

96 

118 

115 

109 

106 

96 

87 

84 

88 

94 

117 

114 

109 

106 

97 

89 

84 

86 

92 

116 

113 

109 

106 

99 

90 

85 

86 

91 

114 

113 

109 

107 

100 

92 

86 

86 

90 

111 

114 

111 

108 

103 

93 

87 

86 

90 

109 

114 

112 

108 

105 

94 

88 

86 

90 

31.8 
34.1 
43.2 

40.9 
52.7 
51.2 
36.7 
59.7 
69.7 
76.0 
98.4 
108.5 
127.3 
111.1 
140.0 


49.3 
48.3 
43.0 
67.7 
31.k 
32.0 
36.8 
66.0 
63.7 
78.7 
98.1 
103.1 
116.0 
92.4 
134.1 


13't 

132 

130 
122 
109 
100 
95 
93 
93 
96 
96 
96 
95 
93 
90 


36.8 
36.6 
33.1 
55.5 
52.7 
32.0 
38.7 
71.0 
68.5 
82.0 
102.2 
107.4 
122.1 

99.'* 
149.0 


1/  Yearly  totals  do  not  necessarily  add  to  1,200  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  29.-  Eggs:    Cold  storage  holdings  at  season  peak,  compared  with 
FebiTiary-Jime  production  of  eggs  on  farms,  1930  to  date 


(data  for  cover  chart) 


Storage  holdings 

of  eggs  at  season  : 

,  Peak  storage 

peak 

:  Egg  pro-  ; 

holdings 

:    duction  ; 

as  a 

;  Shell 

i    Frozen  [ 

;  on  farms 

•  percentage 

poop 

:  Feb. -June  ; 

of  Feb. -June 

;  1/ 

;   2/  3/  ; 

;  production 

:    Million  Million 

Million 

Million 

:  cases 

pounds 

cases 

cases 

Percent 

1930 

:  k/11.2 

116.3 

14.4 

64.8 

22.3 

1931 

:  9.5 

114.7 

12.6 

61.7 

20.5 

1912 

^00.5 

9.2 

58.7 

15.7 

1933 

:  k/  9.5 

107.7 

12.5 

58.2 

21.4 

193^ 

:  9.0 

121.6 

12.3 

56.4 

21.7 

1935 

:  4/7.9 

116.3 

11.1 

52.4 

21.2 

1936 

:  h/  7.3 

115.5 

10.5 

55.0 

19.0 

1937 

:  5/  8.7 

166.9 

13.2 

58.9 

22.4 

1938 

^138.5 

10.1 

57.6 

17.5 

1939 

:  5/7.0 

144.4 

10.9 

59.5 

18.3 

19U0 

154.9 

11. Q 

60.6 

19.6 

19U1 

:  4/  0.6 

195«2 

11.8 

61.6 

19.3 

19*^2 

:  7.9 

290.5 

15.7 

72.1 

21.7 

19^3 

:  8.9 

351.2 

18.2 

82.7 

22.0 

191*4 

:  11.4 

388.5 

21.7 

86.3 

24.6 

191*5  ; 

:  6.1 

^55.9 

12.9 

83.5 

15.5 

19^6  ; 

9-9 

^65.0 

16.9 

83.4 

20.3 

19^7  : 

241.6 

10.7 

79.1 

13.5 

191*6 

:  5.7 

^266.7 

12.8 

76.7 

16.7 

191*9  : 

2.3 

168.4 

6.8 

75.8 

8.9 

1950  i 

3.7 

^188.5 

8.7 

79.0 

11.0 

1951  : 

2.4 

190.8 

l.h 

76.7 

9.7 

1952  : 

3.4 

^66.4 

7.7 

76.4 

10.1 

1953  : 

1.5 

5A59.8 

5.7 

73.6 

7.7 

1954  : 

1.6 

^186.2 

6.5 

74.2 

8.7 

1955  : 

2.3 

194.7 

7.3 

74.5 

9.9 

1/  July  1  xjnless  otherwise  indicated. 
2/  Axjg.  1  unless  otherwise  iiaiicated. 

3/  37.5  It),  frozen  equal  to  1  case  shell  eggs  through  1950.    For  years 
thereafter,  38.5  lb. 
4/  August  1. 
5/  July  1. 
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